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Tue student of social science depends for his data upon two 
general sources—first, the results of personal observation, 
whether made by himself or others; second, the entries of 
official transactions and investigations into conditions conducted 
under governmental authority. His déte noire is insufficient infor- 
mation. If social science is anything more than a fad with him, 
he is skeptical of all statements, whether resulting from personal 
observation or official inquiry, which bear upon the relations of 
men, and from which he hopes to deduce some law or establish 
beyond controversy the cause of some existing condition. If he 
be scientific in his methods of study, he cares not so much what 
the results of investigation show as to feel assured that the 
showing is an accurate one. He is ready at all times to recast 
his opinions, modify his reasoning, and even to turn his mind 
into new channels of thought, whenever the facts indicate that 
such changes should be made. His face is always turned to the 
light. He is more fond of the inductive than of the deductive 
method of reasoning. He is the friend, therefore, of the histor- 
ical school, and welcomes every endeavor of societies and of 
organized government to secure accurate and sufficient data 
bearing on the questions which interest him. So the efforts of 
governments everywhere to report the facts relative to the condi- 
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tions of the people, their numbers, their habits, their business 
interests, their moral, economic, and social relations —every- 
thing, in fact, which grows out of the relations of men to each 
other and to society —are welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Nor does the social scientist question the motives of the 
government in ascertaining and presenting facts. Government, 
for the purposes of revenue legislation, may ascertain the facts 
relative to the manufacture and sale of intoxicants, having no 
reference whatever to the bearing of the results of the inquiry 
upon the moral and social welfare of the members of a com- 
munity. If the truth is ascertained social science is satisfied, and 
can use the facts presented by the government in every relation 
in which they are capable of legitimate use. 

The student of social science cannot be a partisan; he must 
accept conclusions which are proved. He may advocate reforms, 
he may insist upon changes in legislation, upon the adoption of 
new systems of finance or commerce, but he does all this because 
to his mind the ascertained facts lead to his conclusions, and 
until they are completely overturned he will adhere and must 
adhere to his position; yet he knows well that statistical state- 
ments are open to much criticism, and that the results of any 
governmental inquiry are open to the charge of inadequacy, even 
when the integrity of the inquiry cannot be questioned in the 
least. He uses the results of statistical inquiry because the 
method of obtaining and presenting them is scientific, and because 
he recognizes with the German Schlosser, that “statistics is his- 
tory ever advancing,” and that if he wishes to grow with advanc- 
ing history and keep himself fully and thoroughly informed of 
progress in every direction, he must use the statistical or histor- 
ical method; and if he is well advanced in his studies the student 
of social science will use statistical results most critically and 
with a power of analysis which will enable him at once to see the 
harmonies involved by which he will accept the true and reject 
the false. This makes the social scientist an interested observer 
of what government does in the way of making contributions in 
his favorite field. Soasomewhat detailed statement of what our 
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own Federal Government is doing and has done becomes inter- 
esting and valuable. 

The question is often asked, What right has the government 
to collect facts other than those absolutely essential for intelli- 
gent legislation and the proper administration of laws? The 
answer is sufficient, to my mind. The education of the masses 
in the elementary facts of political and economic science is one 
of the greatest educational ends of the day. The whole effort of 
government, therefore, to put the people in the possession of 
facts concerning all their conditions in life, so far as the same 
may be subject to official inquiry, belongs. to the educational 
work of the people. It is the mission of government to secure 
that information which is essential for the proper understanding 
of industrial and social conditions. This feature of educational 
work cannot be done by the schools, nor can it be done by indi- 
viduals. It must be done, if done at all, by the government, and 
our government finds its duty under the constitution to put the 
public in the possession of certain lines of information. The 
constitution itself provides that Congress shall have power to 
provide for the general welfare of the United States, the pream- 
ble making the declaration that the constitution is ordained and 
established for the purpose, among other things, of promoting 
the general welfare and of securing the blessings of liberty. The 
general welfare and the blessings of liberty can neither be secured 
nor promoted without an intelligent understanding of all the con- 
ditions surrounding life. 

In obedience to this lofty sentiment, the framers of the con- 
stitution further provided for a decennial census, and that organic 
provision for a periodical census was the first of its kind in any 
country. The framers of the constitution led the way in all civ- 
ilized countries for the systematic collection of facts from 
which the study of the relations of men could be intelligently 
made. It was part of the vast machinery of government estab- 
lished for the purpose of enabling the nation to know more of 
itself. ‘* Know thyself” is an injunction which should be applied 
to communities as well as to individuals, and it was recognized 
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by the founders of our own government that it is only through 
rigid, impartial, and fearless investigation that any community 
can know itself in the many directions in which knowledge is to 
be obtained. 

It is true that it was not contemplated that the Federal census 
should take the range which in later years has been given it, for 
the only references in the constitution to a census are those 
which provide for an actual enumeration of the people for the 
purpose of apportioning representatives and direct taxes, and 
that no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration that was provided for in a 
previous section. It is also true that the incorporation of the 
organic provision for a periodical census was the result of a good 
deal of discussion by the framers of the constitution, the discus- 
sion growing out of the difficulties which were experienced in 
apportioning representatives and taxation, and there were wide 
differences of opinion in the convention, but after due delibera- 
tion the majority settled upon the provisions contained in the 
constitution and they became a part of the organic law of the 
land. 

There had been, prior to the adoption of the constitution in 
1789, various colonial and local censuses, and foreign countries 
had made enumerations at irregular intervals. It must be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the members of the constitutional con- 
vention were not entirely unfamiliar with the benefits of 
census-taking. Notwithstanding desultory enumerations and 
the unsystematic collection of information by foreign countries 
and by the home government through our colonial period, the 
credit of the first regularly organized periodical census is due to 
the United States, and our government has, commencing with 
1790, made regular enumerations of the population, and, begin- 
ning with the year 1850, has conducted what may be properly 
called a national census, comprehending many features beyond 
the mere enumeration of the inhabitants. 

This example set by our Federal constitution has been fol- 
lowed by the leading countries of the world, nearly all of which 
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now have a regular periodical enumeration of the people. None 
of them, however, incorporate in their national censuses much 
beyond a brief schedule of inquiries relating to the people. 

A distinguished French writer on statistics, Moreau de Jonnés, 
has pronounced the following eulogium on the founders of the 
American government: 

The United States presents in its history a phenomenum which has 
no parallel. It is that of a people who instituted the statistics of their 
country on the very day when they founded their government, and who 
regulated in the same instrument the census of the citizens, their civil 
and political rights and the destinies of the country. 

To obtain the statistics of population is, in the United States, a 
civil duty that appeared so important to the assembly over which 
Washington presided, and of which Madison, Livingston, and Frank- 
lin were members, that it pronounced penalties against the inhabitant 
or the magistrate who neglected it. 


The constitution contains the germ of the modern census. 
The census itself has been a growth. While, however, the con- 
stitution contained the germ of the census in its modern propor- 
tions, the men who framed it and who were first called upon to 
carry its provisions into effect comprehended the necessity of 
immediately expanding the germ, and they at once set the pace 
for official inquiry, which pace not only has not slackened during 
the present century, but has been accelerated even to a speed 
which has sometimes been criticised. 

In studying the nature, the value and the extent of the con- 
tributions of the Federal Government to social science, one turns 
naturally to the efforts of the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton knew the needs of the country; 
he knew the dearth of information; he knew that the necessities 
of the country could not be thoroughly understood and systems 
adopted for the development of industry without information 
relating to existing conditions. His associates, not only in the 
administrative but in the legislative branches of the government, 
understood this also, and as these men constituted the first prac- 
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tical interpreters of the constitution and of what was right and 
proper to do under it, their action becomes of vital importance 
in the consideration of our subject. 

Our present government went into effect March 4, 1789, and 
the second law passed under the constitution was approved July 
4, 1789, with the following preamble : 

WHEREAS, it is necessary for the support of the government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and for the encouragement 
and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares 
and merchandise imported : 

BE IT ENACTED, etc. 


It was easy to adopt this preamble and the sections of the 
act which followed it, but how should the principles enunciated 
in the preamble be carried out? If it was necessary for the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures that certain things 
should be done, how should these things be done? Congress 
found itself absolutely without information, and to secure it an 
order was passed in the House of Representatives on the 15th of 
January 1790, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to apply 
his attention, at as early a period as his other duties would per- 
mit, to the subject of manufactures, and particularly to the 
means of promoting such as would tend to render the United States 
independent of foreign nations, for military and other essential 
supplies, and under this order Alexander Hamiiton made his 
celebrated report on the subject of the manufactures of the 
United States, this report being sent to the House December 5, 
1791. Congress sought this information for the purposes of 
intelligent legislation, but in making his report Mr. Hamilton led 
the way for the vast contributions to social science which have 
constantly been made since that time. His report on manufac- 
tures, taking the conditions and the means of collecting the facts 
relating to them into consideration, is a masterpiece of official 
investigation. Its value was of vast importance at the time it 

was made, but its value is a continuing one. Every student of 
economic relations, or of the condition of labor, or of the prog- 
ress of manufactures, or of the development of industrial inter- 
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ests, must make liberal use of this report. It was one of a most 
valuable series of reports made by Mr. Hamilton, the others 
relating to the public credit of the United States, the national 
bank and coinage. Mr. Lodge, in his life of Hamilton, speaks 
of the report on manufactures as the most elaborate and, eco- 
nomically, the most important of all his reports, and at the same 
time the most far-reaching politically. It rested on the implied 
powers of the constitution, and was intended to do more than 
anything else toward the development of the resources of the 
country, the purpose nearest Hamilton’s heart, and toward ren- 
dering the nation as strong and independent materially as in all 
other ways. The report completed the financial policy devised, 
and carried through by Hamilton and the Federalists. It must, 
therefore, be considered as the first important contribution of the 
Federal Government to social science, and as such becomes the 
foundation of the vast amount of work which has been done 
since then in furnishing information to the people through offi- 
cial sources. It proves that the framers of the constitution, in 
providing for a simple enumeration of the people, were free in 
their own minds, under the provision for promoting the general 
welfare of the people, in stepping far beyond the counting of the 
inhabitants. Mr. Hamilton’s action was never criticised as an 
unconstitutional one, nor was the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in ordering the report ever criticised as one going 
beyond the powers of Congress. The national census, in its 
present scope, is often criticised in this very direction, and Con- 
gress condemned for going beyond the strict letter of the con- 
stitution in the collection of information on subjects having no 
relation to the enumeration, but the framers of the constitution 
had no such criticism to offer, and the very first Congress 
directed an investigation on as broad lines as any which have 
been carried out in later years. An inquiry into the condition 
of the industries of the country on the scale of that made 
by Mr. Hamilton must be convincing evidence of the intention 
of the founders of our government and the justification of 
their first practices under it. The contributions of the first 
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Congress have opened the way to all future contributions to 
social science. 

What has been the structure erected on Hamilton’s solid 
foundation? In answering this question the contributions 
through the census should first be considered, and then all 
important contributions made through other official sources. 


THE CENSUS. 


The information secured by the first enumeration, that of 
1790, was obtained on a schedule calling, first, for the names of 
heads of families ; second, the number of free white males of 16 
years of age and upwards, including heads of families; third, 
free white males under 16 years of age; fourth, free white 
males, including heads of families ; fifth, all other free persons ; 
sixth, the nurnber of slaves. The enumeration gave the basis 
for the apportionment of representatives, and as a contribution 
to social science it gave the opportunity to study, along the lines 
of primitive classification, the composition of our population as 
to numbers, with a crude distinction as to those above and below 
16 years of age and as to free and slave populations. Primitive 
indeed this seems when we look at the schedules used in later 
censuses, but it was of vast importance at that time, and, perhaps, 
of sufficient importance. 

It did not take many years for Congress to understand that 
it had not secured through the first census irfformation in suffi- 
cient detail to enable it to consider fully the composition of the 
people. Students began to clamor for more, and so prior to the 
enactment of the law which provided for the second enumera- 
tion, that of 1800, public-spirited citizens, engaged in scientific 
and philosophical pursuits, sought to prevail on Congress to 
make the census of that year (1800) something more than a bare 
enumeration of population. Two learned societies memorialized 
Congress on the subject, one the American Philosophical Society 
and the other the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The memorial of the first named society was sent to the Senate 

January 10, 1800, and was signed by Thomas Jefferson as the 
president of the society ; that of the second was laid before the 
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Senate the same day, and was signed by Timothy Dwight as 
president. These memorials are exceedingly interesting and 
show the demand for information which should constitute a vital 
contribution to social science. The memorialists informed Con- 
gress that they considered the census as offering an occasion of 
great value, and not otherwise to be obtained, of ascertaining 
sundry facts highly important to society. They considered it as 
important to determine the effect of the soil and climate of the 
United States on the inhabitants as simply to ascertain their 
number, and they urged that in the coming census a most 
important division of life into certain epochs be made, so that one 
could ascertain the existing numbers within each epoch, from 
whence might be calculated the ordinary duration of life, the 
changes of life for every epoch, the ratio of the increase of 
population, etc. The memorialists also urged, for the purpose 
of more exactly distinguishing the increase of population by 
birth and immigration, that facts be collected showing the 
respective numbers of native citizens, citizens of foreign birth, and 
aliens ; and, in order to ascertain more completely the causes 
which influence life and health, and to furnish a curious and use- 
ful document relating to the distribution of society and the con- 
ditions and vocations of the people, they urged that facts be col- 
lected specifying the number of free male inhabitants, of all ages, 
engaged in business of various kinds. They thought that truth 
would result very satisfactorily to our citizens from such data ; 
that under the joint influence of soil, climate and occupation the 
duration of human life would be found at least equal to what it 
was in any other climate or country, and that the population of 
the United States increased with a rapidity unequaled in any 
other land. They not only sought these things, but also the 
number of married and unmarried persons and the number of 
widows and widowers. In general, the memorialists had in con- 
templation the collection of materials for a complete view of the 
natural history of man and society in this country, and they 
urged the aid of legislation to secure the data on which such his- 
tory could be based. 
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Now all this information was sought for purely scientific 
purposes. The distinguished memorialists, however, were not 
able to secure all they asked. Their memorials were referred to 
a Senate committee charged with the duty of preparing a new 
law relating to the census ; yet the records of the Senate do not 
show that the committee ever made a report, although it was 
instructed so to do. The treatment of these memorials shows 
the peculiar attitude of the particular Congress dealing with 
them, and brings it into sharp contrast in this respect with that 
which directed the investigation made by Mr. Hamilton. The 
Federal Legislature of 1800 could not have been much interested 
in the scientific bearing of a national census. Nevertheless, the 
act of February 28, 1800, contained some new features of minor 
importance not contained in that of 1790; as, for instance, the 
schedule provided for 1800 contained fourteen specific inquiries 
instead of six. It provided for all the facts called for in 1790 
and additional subdivisions as to ages. 

In 1810, however, a fundamental departure in census work 
was taken by Congress. The population schedule remained the 
same as in 1800, but there was added to the work of the census 
takers the collection of the statistics of manufactures. The 
scope of the census, therefore, became greatly enlarged at the 
third enumeration. The census takers were charged with secur- 
ing an account of the several manufacturing establishments and 
manufactories in the country. This was done by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who at that time had the execution of the cen- 
sus law. The schedule was not incorporated in the law itself, 
the Secretary being given discretion as to collecting the infor- 
mation relating to manufactures. Unfortunately, the results 
obtained were of no great value, but a beginning had been made 
and the experiment was repeated in 1820, when the census was 
placed under the charge of the Secretary of State, and again the 
attempt was unsuccessful, and so unsuccessful that when the 
census of 1830 was taken the attempt to secure facts relative to 
manufacturing was wholly abandoned. The population schedule 
of 1820, however, was an improvement over that of 1810, and 
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shows the steady expansion of the contributions of the govern- 
ment. In this census the government not only sought all that 
had been sought in the previous census, but made finer sub- 
divisions as to ages and as to foreigners not naturalized. 

The contributions to social science under the enumeration of 
1830 were practically repetitions of those under previous cen- 
suses, the chief elaboration being a still finer subdivision of ages, 
specifying by sex, and whether slaves, free colored persons, or 
free white persons. But this census stepped into a new field for 
government inquiry, for the white persons included in the enu- 
meration were to be designated as to their capacity of speech, 
whether deaf and dumb, with the ages of the deaf and dumb 
classified, but crudely, however—that is, under 14 years of age, 
14 and under 25 years, and 25 years of age and upward—and 
the distinctions as to the deaf and dumb were made to apply to 
slaves and colored persons as well as to whites. The number of 
blind in these classes was also required. 

At the census of 1840 the manufactures schedule was again 
used. Still the results were not of any substantial value, but the 
schedule relating to the people was expanded in a most satisfac- 
tory way. All the features of previous schedules were retained, 
not only as to ages—a better classification being incorporated — 
but as to the deaf and dumb. Beyond these features compre- 
hended in the enumeration of 1830, that of 1840 ascertained the 
number of persons employed in mining, agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures and trade, navigation of the ocean, navigation of 
canals, lakes and rivers, and in learned professions and engineer- 
ing. Here was a departure in exact conformity in this respect 
to the appeals of the memorialists of 1800, and in further com- 
pliance with the terms or principles of such appeals Congress 
called for the number of universities and colleges, the number of 
students therein, the number of academies and grammar schools 
and their pupils, the number of primary and common schools, 
and the whole number of scholars at public charge ; but going 
still deeper into the character of the population, Congress asked 
the number of white persons over 20 years of age who could not 
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read and write. An inquiry was also made, purely for legislative 
purposes, relative to the number of pensioners for revolutionary or 
military services ; but Congress became still more inquisitorial, 
and in addition to asking the number of deaf, dumb and blind, 
as in the previous census, it added inquiries as to the insane and 
idiots. 

In 1850 Congress again made expansions and new depar- 
tures, and there was an improvement in the form of the sched- 
ules of inquiry. It was a courageous thing in 1840 to ask for 
the number of persons who could neither read nor write, but it 
was more courageous to be so inquisitorial as to attempt to 
ascertain the number of deaf, dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic. 
This was going very closely into personal affairs, and there was 
some resentment and criticism. Nevertheless, Congress was 
not deterred, for it enumerated in 1850 all the facts called for in 
1840, and more. It inquired as to the value of real and per- 
sonal estate for each person, the place of birth of each inhab- 
itant, whether married within the year, and whether attending 
school within the year, and it also ascertained the number of 
convicts. Not satisfied with this, special schedules were added 
relative to the slave population—the number of fugitives, num- 
ber manumitted, etc.,— while the third special schedule related to 
mortality statistics, covering the place of birth of decedents, the 
month of death, the disease or cause of death, and the pro- 
fession, occupation or trade which the deceased had followed. 
The deceased were classified as to age, sex, color, whether free 
or slave, married or widowed, and, furthermore, an inquiry was 
made as to the number of days of illness preceding death. 
The schedules of industry were again added, and this time with 
some success, but the enumeration of industries even then was 
very imperfect in operation ; yet it formed the turning point of 
the great contributions along economic lines of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We do not attempt to go back of 1850 in handling 
industrial statistics, except to use those previously taken as 
indicative, and in connection with intelligent estimates independ- 
ent of the census. 
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The census of 1850, while asking all the questions of the 
census of 1840 as to colleges, academies, and schools, went still 
further, and made inquiry as to the character, rank, or kind of 
schools; number of teachers; amount annually realized from 
endowment; amount raised by taxation; amount received from 
public funds, and the amount received from all other sources. 
The schedule under which these inquiries were made was 
designated “social statistics,” and on it were borne questions 
relating to the name and kind of annual taxes; the amount and 
how paid; the valuation of estates, real and personal ; whether 
crops were short, and to what extent, and the usual average 
crop. The same schedule also made inquiry as to the number 
of libraries in the country and the kind and number of volumes 
contained in each library; the name, character, frequency of pub- 
lication, and circulation of all newspapers and periodicals. An 
attempt was made also to secure the number of churches of 
each denomination and of all denominations, the number which 
each church would accommodate, and the value of church prop- 
erty. 
The industrial scheduies of 1850 related to the productions 
of agriculture, and they covered most important elements, such 
as the number of acres of land in each farm, the cash value of 
the farm, the value of farm implements and machinery, the value 
of live stock and of each particular product of any importance. 
The schedule relating to the products of mechanical industry 
resulted in giving the capital invested, in real and personal estate, 
in the business under consideration ; the quantity, kind, and value 
of raw material used; the kind of motive power, machinery, 
structure, or resource ; the average number of hands employed ; 
the wages paid, and the quantity, kind, and value of the 
product. 

This brief description of the census of 1850 shows the won- 
derful expansion and growth of our census system. The germ 
contained in the constitution, watered by the work of Alexander 
Hamilton, constantly fertilized by the memorials of scientific 
societies, cultivated and encouraged in its growth by all the 
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demands of progressive civilization, had not only sprouted, but 
grown to a large tree, whose fruit was abundant if not always 
perfect. Like all fruit, the fruit of the census tree has been of 
various grades. The information was not always accurate, but 
it was rarely vicious, and taking the census of 1850 as the first 
great stage of growth, it must be understood as of varied quality. 
I have said the results were never vicious. This is true, because 
overstatements are rare under census-taking. If the returns 
were in any sense defective they were defective as to quantity 
stated. I believe that no census ever taken in this country has 
given the full amount of production, for instance. If more than 
the full amount was given the results might be damaging, but 
statements of less than the full amount, while disappointing, 
have little or no disastrous effect. The contributionsof the cen- 
sus of 1850 must be considered as positive and valuable. They 
must be used, however, in a critical way and with a thorough 
understanding of the doctrine of errors in statistical work. 

The censuses of 1860 and 1870 were taken after the meth- 
ods adopted under the law providing for the census of 1850. 
The contributions, therefore, are practically identical with those 
under the census of 1850 and need not be particularly enumer- 
ated or described. 

We now come to another epoch in our census-taking, for the 
enumeration of 1880 was of encyclopedic proportions. It was 
projected by General Walker, who had taken the census of 1870, 
at which time an ineffectual attempt was made to expand the 
scope of the Federal census. General Garfield at that time 
(1870) was the chairman of the committee of the House on the 
ninth census. January 18, 1870, he made a report from that 
committee. This report is exhaustive and instructive. It 
gives the history, briefly, of census-taking in the world, 
and closes with recommendations for the taking of the 
ninth census. It pointed out all the defects in the then existing 
census methods and asked Congress to legislate intelligently 
and fully for the future; and General Garfield presented a bill 
providing for the taking of the ninth census, etc. _As I remem- 
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ber it, this bill passed the House but was defeated in the Senate. 
So the census of 1870 had to be taken under the law providing 
for that of 1850. The schedules in this bill were better pro- 
portioned than any previous schedules. They had the approval 
of General Walker, whose heart was set upon a scientific cen- 
sus, and of such proportions as to meet the constant demand for 
information. These plans and hopes, however, had to be 
deferred until the census of 1880, when practically the system 
which had been urgec upon Congress for 1870 was adopted. To 
deal with the specific inquiries contained in the schedules of 
1880 would take too much space. It is sufficient to say that all 
those involved in the census of 1850 were continued and many 
entirely new subjects introduced. These related to railroads; 
telegraphs ; fire, life, and marine insurance ; public indebtedness ; 
the defective, dependent, and delinquent classes, and other 
important topics. The number of published volumes containing 
the results of all the inquiries was twenty-two, covering the follow- 
ing topics: Population ; manufactures ; products of agriculture ; 
agencies of transportation ; cotton product ; valuation, taxation, 
and public indebtedness ; newspaper and periodical press; Alaska, 
its population, industries, and products ; seal islands of Alaska ; 
ship-building industry; forests of North America; petroleum 
and its products ; manufactures of coke ; building stone ; mortal- 
ity and vital statistics; precious metals; United States mining 
laws ; mining industry, power and machinery employed in man- 
ufactures ; the factory system ; social statistics of cities ; statistics 
of wages in manufacturing industries; average retail prices of 
necessaries of life ; strikes and lockouts ; defective, dependent, 
and delinquent classes; machine tools and woodwork machinery ; 
steam - pump and pumping engines ; wool and silk machinery ; 
manufacture of engines and boilers; marine engines and steam 
vessels ; ice industry in the United States. 

The contributions of the tenth census to social science con- 
stitute the most colossal official contribution that had ever been 
made by any government. The great variety of topics, their 
exhaustive treatment, the large number of specialists engaged, the 
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clearness of presentation— everything connected with the tenth 
census — marked it as an epoch - making investigation. Its faults 
were the faults of any such great undertaking, but they were 
less than the faults of any previous census ; and when it is under- 
stood that no other government embodies in its decennial 
account inquiries outside of the ordinary inquiries relating to 
population, the vast undertaking superintended by General 
Walker is more readily comprehended. This great work was 
conducted on the broad basis laid down by him, and the results 
secured for him the admiration of statisticians in every part of 
the world. It paved the way for the eleventh census, the cen- 
tennial of that of 1790, which census (that of 1890) was con- 
ducted under a law practically a reénactment of that providing 
for the tenth census. The schedules of the eleventh census 
were substantially like those of the tenth, only enlarged, 
amended, and improved as experience under the tenth census 
indicated the necessity for changes. The results of the eleventh 
census are contained in twenty-five volumes, their nature being 
fully indicated by their titles. These twenty-five volumes cover 
the fifteen reports authorized by law. They comprehend reports 
on population; manufactures, agriculture, and irrigation ; wealth, 
debt, and taxation; farms, homes, and mortgages; mineral 
resources ; transportation ; insurance ; vital statistics ; crime, pau- 
perism, and “benevolence; fish and fisheries; educational and 
church statistics ; social statistics; Alaska, and the Indians. The 
chief subject covered in this vast collection of facts not com- 
prehended in the tenth census is the report on farms, homes, 
and mortgages. Under this census the total number of living 
veteran soldiers, sailors, and marines and the widows of deceased 
soldiers, sailors, and marines was ascertained, the result being 
given in the report on population. In addition to these reports, 
the eleventh census, as did the ninth and tenth, covers a com- 
pendium and a statistical atlas. The Superintendent is directed 
by law also to prepare and publish an abstract, not exceeding 300 
pages, of the most salient features of the whole census. 
The liberality of the Federal Government in furnishing infor- 
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mation for scientific study is well illustrated by this account of 
the decennial censuses. Without further contributions the gov- 
ernment has established its claim as the chief promoter of the 
study of social science. It has not been content, however, to 
rest on the census. It has established other and various avenues 
for investigation. The census illustrates only one form of 
inquiry, that of enumeration. The census takes cognizance, as 
arule, of those things which can be counted and summarized 
into aggregations. It does not seek to make investigation rela- 
tive to conditions not ascertainable in this manner, nor does it 


‘seek to furnish the results of constant actions, or a record of the 


business transactions of any governmental office. It counts the 
people, and while counting them it ascertains all the character- 
istics as to age, sex, conjugal condition, nativity, occupation, and 
physical and mental conditions. For this purpose it has 
expanded the population schedules from six inquiries made at 
the first census to twenty-six made at the last. It counts the 
number of manufactories of all kinds and grades; it aggregates 
the capital employed in all industries, and, in fact, enumerates, 
by counting, the instrumentalities by which the various enter- 
prises of the country are carried on; but it is emphatically a 
system of counting, and the census gives the results of the 


count. Itis an account of stock in the true sense. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Closely allied to this method of ascertaining facts is another 
illustrated by the operations of the Treasury Department. This 
department has the execution of laws relating to commerce and 
the finances. Its transactions therefore become important, and 
the results are most valuable contributions to social science. 
Through this department we learn the course of immigration ; 
the character, quantity and value of imports and exports; the 
financial condition of the country; all facts relative to the cur- 
rency, including the operation of the mints, the condition of 
coinage, and the value of foreign coins in American money; the 
revenues and expenditures of the government ; how the revenues 
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are obtained, and the classification of the expenditures; quan- 
tity and value of articles manufactured under the internal rev- 
enue laws, like liquors and. proprietary medicines — everything, 
in fact, relating to the financial condition of the country. 

The publications of the Treasury Department bearing upon 
social questions are chiefly statistical in their character, and 
from what has been said it is easily seen that they can be 
divided into two classes, relating, first, to finance, and, second, 
to commerce, navigation, and immigration. 

The annual report of the secretary embraces the reports of 
the various bureau officers in the department. These compre- 
hend: 

a. The report of the Treasurer, in which are to be found the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the government, the condition of the 
various funds, the amount of money in the treasury, and kindred facts. 

6. The report of the Register of the Treasury, whose contributions 
relate to the condition of the national debt and the details of the ex- 
penditures and receipts of the government. 

¢. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency, in which are to 
be found all the facts relating to the number and condition of national 
banks, state banks and savings banks, and the amount of money in 
circulation. In the report for 1873 there was given to the public the 
first general information relating to the conditicn of banking institu- 
tions other than national. Pursuant to an act of Congress of that 
year (February 19, 1873), the Comptroller of the Currency has since 
then collected information relating to banks of various kinds; that is, 
savings, state, or private banks, and loan and trust companies. The 
information thus collected is valuable, so far as it goes, but not com- 
plete. 

@. The report of the Director of the Mint, which gives the amount 
of money coined, the amount of gold and silver exported and 
imported, the stock of gold in the various countries of the world, the 
value of foreign coins, etc. One of his most valuable reports is a 
special one, relating to the production and consumption of gold and 
silver in the United States. 

e. The report of the Commissioner of Navigation, which gives 
information concerning our merchant marine and the wages and con- 
dition of seamen. 
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f. The report of the Commissioner of Customs and Internal Rev- 
enue, which furnishes in detail the information relating to the collec- 
tion of taxes under the internal revenue laws. 

For the collection and publication of statistics of com- 
merce and immigration a special bureau of statistics has been 
organized. Its functions date from 1820, when Congress 
directed the Register of the Treasury to prepare annual statistical 
accounts of the commerce of the United States with foreign 
countries, and beginning with the year 1821 there is a contin- 
uous series of annual volumes on the commerce and navigation 
of the United States. Beginning with 1876 there is a similar 
annual volume on internal commerce. These two volumes are 
designated, respectively, ‘‘ Annual Report on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States: Foreign Commerce,” and 
“Annual Report on the Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States: Internal Commerce.” In 1878 the bureau began the 
issue of an annual statistical abstract, which contains a con- 
densed summary of the statistical information embraced in all 
the principal government publications. 

Other regular publications of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department are its annual report in regard to imported 
merchandise, with rates of duty and amount of duties collected ; 
an annual report, by countries and by customs districts, of the 
imports and exports of the United States; a quarterly report 
relative to the imports, exports, immigration and navigation of 
the United States ; a monthly statement of the foreign commerce 
and immigration of the United States, and a monthly summary 
statement of the imports and exports of the country. 

This bureau has also issued reports on subjects pertinent to 
trade and commercial interests, the chief of which are a table 
showing the prices of commodities and the immigration into the 
United States for a series of years; a report showing the arrivals 
of alien passengers and immigrants in the United States from 
1820 to 1888; lists of boards of trade and other commercial and 
industrial organizations of the country. It has also published a 
most valuable special report upon wool and the manufactures of 
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wool, and on the production and consumption of alcoholic 
liquors. 

This industrious bureau has made other special reports, 
among which may be mentioned one made in 1871 on immigra- 
tion, containing information for immigrants relative to land, 
products, markets, stock, labor, etc., with tables showing wages 
of labor, cost of living, and other facts which immigrants might 
desire. It also, in 1875, made a well-known report on labor in 
Europe and America, containing special reports on wages, sub- 
sistence, and the condition of the working classes in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, the United States, British 
America, and other countries. Under a resolution of January 19, 
1832, the bureau made a report relative to the manufactures of 
the United States. It has also published valuable documents 
on the mineral resources of the states and territories west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and reports upon the mining and metallur- 
gical industries of the United States. This bureau has also fur- 
nished a history of the national loans of the United States from 
July 4, 1776, to June 30, 1880, while the metallic wealth of the 
United States was described in a report published in 1854. Hon. 
David A. Wells’ well-known documents on the revision of the 
revenue system (1865-6) and the report of a special commis- 
sion on the revenue, by Mr. Wells (1868), were also brought out 
by the bureau. 

Among its most recent valuable special reports are those on 
the imports for consumption for eleven years, and the commer- 
cial aspects of cotton. 

The Treasury Department must therefore be considered as a 
liberal contributor to social science, but it has done much more 
than simply record business transactions. Some of the earlier 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury contained special reports 
concerning our commercial and industrial conditions that are of 
great value in the study of the history of economic conditions. 
The well-known reports of Alexander Hamilton, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, are to be found in a volume con- 
taining the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
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years 1801 to 1814. Albert Gallatin, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, made a valuable report on the manufacturing products 
of the United States. This report was made in 1813 and con- 
tained the well-known estimates of Mr. Tench Coxe. The 
volume published by the Treasury Department for the years 
1829 to 1836 contains Taney’s report of 1833 on the removal! of 
public deposits, and that of 1834 on deposit banks, and also 
Woodbury’s report of 1834 on public money, while the volume 
containing the reports for the years 1846 to 1848 contains 
Walker’s report on the warehousing system. In 1849 Hon. W. 
M. Meredith, then Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report 
on the finances of the country, embodied reports on the reduc- 
tion in prices of articles of American manufacture, covering the 
fifteen years from 1835 to 1849, inclusive. This report also 
contains valuable data on wages, cost of producing iron, and 
much important information relative to manufactures abroad. 
In 1886 Hon. Daniel Manning, who was then Secretary of the 
Treasury, made an exceedingly valuable report on the revision 
of the tariff, containing a vast deal of information on wages, 
prices, and the cost of production, and in 1892 an important 
report was issued on the causes which incite immigration to the 
United States. Some of the earlier reports”are now difficult to 
obtain, but it is well that the student should know that they were 
published and in what volumes they may be found. 

The Marine Hospital Service makes reports on sanitary con- 
ditions, while the efforts of the government in life-saving are 
shown in the reports of the Life-Saving Service. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


One would hardly look for contributions to social science 
under the work of this department. Yet, although its work 
relates more to historical than to social questions, many of its pub- 
lications are among the most important general contributions in 
the latter field; but whatever it has done in the way of historical 
publications is in the interest of social science, as history con- 
stitutes one of its most important branches. In history it has 
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published the diplomatic correspondence of the country since 
1776 and many volumes on American state papers, mostly rela- 
tive to foreign relations. It has undertaken and carried on the 
publication of the historical archives of the department, con- 
sisting of journals of the Continental Congress, the Senate journal, 
the journal of the Federal Convention, and a work, in nine 
volumes, entitled “ American Archives.’”’ By an act of Congress 
passed March 2, 1833, the Secretary of State was authorized to 
contract with Matthew St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force for the 
publication of a work entitled ‘‘Documentary History of the 
American Revolution.” It is this history that is known as the 
‘American Archives,” just referred to. As originally projected 
it was to comprise six series, consisting of authentic records, 
state papers, debates, and letters and other notices of public 
affairs, the whole forming a documentary history of the origin 
and progress of the North American colonies, and of the causes 
and results of the American Revolution, covering the period 
from the discovery and settlement of North America to the 
ratification of the present constitution of the United States. Of 
this work only the fourth and a portion of the fifth series have 
been published. The fourth contains six volumes, relating to 
the period from the king’s message of March 7, 1774, to the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. It was intended that the 
fifth series should cover the period from 1776 to the definitive 
treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, but of this series only 
three volumes were compiled, extending from July to Decem- 
ber, 1776. 

The State Department has published another valuable series 
of documents in thirty-eight volumes, entitled ‘American State 
Papers.” This series of documents was published by Gales and 
Seaton under the provisions of an act of Congress passed March 
3, 1831. They comprise the most important executive and 
legislative documents of the United States and were selected by 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives with great care from the mass of manuscripts and 
printed papers in the offices of the two houses of Congress and 
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in the several executive departments of the government. They 
are divided into ten classes, according to subject matter, as fol- 
lows: (1) Foreign Relations; (2) Indian Affairs; (3) Finance ; 
(4) Commerce and Navigation; (5) Military Affairs ; (6) Naval 
Affairs; (7) Post Office Department; (8) Public Lands; (9) 
Claims; (10) Miscellaneous. 

Another valuable historical work published by the Depart- 
ment of State is the “Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library.” In September, 1893, there was inaugurated what 
promises to be the most important effort to publish the historical 
archives of the department that has yet been undertaken. This 
effort results in bulletins published from time to time, as the 
circumstances permit. Thus far six numbers have been pub- 
lished. These bulletins contain a list of volumes comprising the 
papers of the Continental Congress ; the beginning of a miscel- 
laneous index of those papers; the commencement of the pub- 
lication of documentary history of the constitution of the United 
States, with proceedings of the Annapolis convention ; a calendar 
of the correspondence of James Monroe ; a list of the volumes 
of the Washington papers; a continuation of the index of papers 
of the Continental Congress; proceedings of the Federal Con- 
vention; a calendar of the correspondence of James Madison ; 
a list of the volumes of the Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, Mon- 
roe, and Franklin collections; continuation of the index of 
papers of the Continental Congress ; constitution of the United 
States as framed by the Federal convention, the proceedings 
of the congress thereon and the ratification thereof by the sev- 
eral states ; a calendar of the correspondence of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

The Department of State has also published a volume con- 
taining all the state constitutions and the colonial charters ; 
another containing the treaties and conventions between the 
United States and other powers during the years 1776 to 1887; 
a work, in three volumes, containing Wharton’s Digest of Inter- 
national Law. It has also brought out reports on international 
congresses and conventions relative to marine, monetary and 
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other affairs. Under authority of Congress it has aided in the 
distribution of the writings of Washington, edited by Jared Sparks 
(12 vols.); Washington Correspondence, edited by Jared Sparks 
(4 vols.); Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by John C. 
Hamilton (7 vols.); Works of Thomas Jefferson, edited by 
H. A. Washington (9 vols.); Works of John Adams, edited by 
Charles Francis Adams (10 vols.), and the Madison Papers 
(3 vols.). 

Some of the most important of the regular reports of the 
Department of State are those of its Bureau of Statistics, 
which was organized in 1856, pursuant to an act of Congress of 
August 18 of that year, under which the Secretary of State was 
directed to issue annual reports on our commercial relations with 
foreign countries. Prior to this date reports on this subject had 
been issued at different periods from 1793 to 1831, but com- 
mencing with the year 1855 an annual volume on commercial 
relations has been issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the State 
Department. Prior to 1880 the work of the bureau was limited 
to the publication of this particular report. Since then the 
bureau has also issued a series of monthly consular reports, and 
from time to time special consular reports. Each number of these 
reports contains from 150 to 200 pages, consisting of statements 
from our consular officers all over the world. Though for the 
most part the contributions relate to commercial and industrial 
matters, social questions, such as wages, prices, cost of living, 
workingmen’s houses, etc., receive frequent attention. The 
material for these reports is largely drawn from official publica- 
tions of foreign governments and is correspondingly trustworthy, 
although consuls and consular agents are frequently called upon 
to make special studies in special localities. The reports other 
than the monthly reports comprehend the results of investiga- 
tions along particular lines by all the consuls. The more impor- 
tant of these special reports are—1, Labor in Europe, 1878 (1 
vol.); 2, Commerce of the World and the Share of the United 
States Therein, 1879; 3, Commerce of the World and the Share 
of the United States Therein, 1880-1; 4, Declared Exports for 
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the United States, First and Second Quarters, 1883; 5, Labor in 
Foreign Countries, 1884 (3 vols.). 

This Department has also made another series of contribu- 
tions to social science through the publications of the Bureau of 
American Republics. This bureau was organized as the result 
of the effort to increase the trade between the United States and 
other American nations. Its publications consist of annual 
reports, monthly and special bulletins, and handbooks descrip- 
tive of foreign American countries, their resources, trade, wages, 
etc. 

Still another series of publications of the State Department 
contains a vast deal of information which the student of social 
science finds valuable. As this department is the medium 
through which the United States is represented at foreign 
expositions, conventions, etc., there are published under its 
auspices many valuable reports of such gatherings in which this 
country has participated. Chief among these may be mentioned 
the reports of the American commissioners at the Paris exposi- 
tions of 1867, 1878, and 1889, and the exposition at Vienna in 
1873; the reports of the International Statistical Congress in 
London in 1860 aad in St. Petersburg in 1872. It has also pub- 
lished reports of various international monetary congresses, nota- 
bly those of 1878 and 1892, and it was through the encourage- 
ment and support of the State Department that the late Dr. E. 
C. Wines was able to lead in the organization of the international 
prison congresses at London and Stockholm, congresses which 
are now held regularly and to which various states of our 
Union send their representatives. 


WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS. 


The publications of these departments do not apply particu- 
larly to our subject, but under authority of Congress they have 
published the most valuable official records that have ever 
appeared relative to any war. These are the Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the 
War of the Rebellion, and a Compilation of the Official Records 
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of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebel- 
lion. It is estimated that the work on the compilation first men- 
tioned will comprehend 120 volumes. This work has been going 
on since 1874, the first volume being published in 1880. The 
work on the naval records is but barely begun, but it is being 
pursued along the same lines as those laid down for the compila- 
tion of the army records. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


The chief contributions of this department to social science, 
other than those of the census, have been made through 
the Bureau of Education, which publishes an annual report, 
special reports, circulars of information, and miscellaneous 
documents. The annual reports contain the statistics of 
the schools, colleges and other institutions of learning in the 
United States. The special reports are exceedingly val- 
uable, both from an educational point of view, relating simply 
to scaool or college work, and in a wider sense. Among the 
chief special publications are those on art in industry, criminol- 
ogy, etc. The circulars of information embrace among their 
number two regular series—first, reports of the proceedings of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association; second, the history of higher education in the 
United States. A separate number is devoted to each state or 
territory, and as these numbers are prepared they are issued as 
circulars of information. 

Information as to the settlement of lands, an important fea- 
ture of social science, is obtainable through the publications of 
the General Land Office. The regular annual report of the Com- 
missioner furnishes current information as to sales, settlements, 
and quantities of land still unassigned, while in special reports 
information as to laws relating to the settlement of lands may be 
found, together with the whole history of the land system of the 
government public lands, condition of the national domain, and 
everything relating to the action of government in settling the 
vast territory belonging to the people. 
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Through the publications of the Commissioner of Indian 
affairs much most valuable ethnological information can be 
secured. The transactions of the government with the Indians, 
as currently reported by the Commissioner, give the necessary 
information as to the relations of the Federal Government to 
the Indian tribes, while various other documents emanating from 
the Indian office are of exceedingly great value in studying so 
interesting a question. 

The Geological Survey makes most important contributions 
relating to the mineral resources of the country, irrigation, and 
other information bearing upon the development of the country. 
The results of the researches of this office are published in annual 
and special reports. 

The annual reports of the United States Patent Office furnish 
information of the progress of invention, and from them the 
business of the office can be readily understood. 

The work of the census under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior has been described in full. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Department of Agriculture is the chief publishing branch 
of the United States Government. The extent of its operations a 
as a publisher may be seen from the last annual report of the 

Chief of the Division of Records and Editing. During the fiscal F 
year 1893-4, the department issued 205 separate publications, , 
embracing 10,512 pages of printed matter. There were 3,169,- i 
310 copies of these publications printed. The great majority of 
these publications relate to the technical details of agriculture 
or the scientific aspects of agricultural problems. The publica- 
tions of its good roads, forestry, and statistical divisions are, 
however, of general interest, and are positive and valuable con- 
tributions to social science. Its statistical work is of especial 
value from the standpoint of this paper. The reports of the sta- 
tistical! bureau include monthly statistical reports, giving a survey 
of the condition of crops and special statistical papers on such 
subjects as freight rates, the production of farm products in for- 
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eign countries, etc.; monthly crop synopses, being a four-page 
summary of the conditions, prospects, yield, price, distribution, 
and consumption of crops, and the number and value of farm 
animals. This little publication is issued in advance of the 
monthly statistical reports in order that prompt information may 
be given to the public. The miscellaneous series includes spe- 
cial contributions on particular subjects. To mention some of 
the more important of this series that have been published dur- 
ing the last five years, we find there are: 


1. The Album of Agricultural Statistics of the United States, 
being the results of investigations under the direction of the statistician. 
This was published in 1889. 

2. Album of Agricultural Graphics, showing the values, per acre, 
of crops of the United States, based on the results of official statistical 
inquiry. This was published in 1891. 

3. Report of Codperative Credit Association in Certain European 
Countries and their Relation to Agricultural Interests. This was pub- 
lished in 1892. 

4. Wages of Farm Labor in the United States, being the results 
of nine statistical investigations from 1866 to 1892, with extensive 
inquiries concerning wages from 1840 to 1865. This was published 
in 1892. 

5. The Production and Distribution of the Principal Agricultural 
Products of the World. Published in 1893. 

&. Foods: Nutritive Value and Cost. Published in 1894. 

7. Production and Price of Cotton for One Hundred Years. 
Published in 1895. 


In addition to the above the statistician of the department 
makes an annual report showing, among other things, wages, 
prices of agricultural products, freight rates, etc. 

The department has also brought out some valuable specific 
reports relative to the diseases of the horse, treatment of cattle, 
and various subjects not only of interest to the farmer himself, 
but to those who are studying the progress of science in the 
treatment of crops and of animals. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

It would take almost a volume to describe the work of this 
wonderful office. Its chief publications are : 

1. Annual report of the United States National Museum. 

2. Proceedings of the National Museum (annual). 

3. Extracts from Proceedings of the National Museum. 

4. Bulletins of the United States National Museum, commenced 
in 1875. 

5. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

6. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, commenced in 1848. 

7. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, commenced in 1862. 

8. Miscellaneous Publications of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Most of the work of this institution is of a purely scientific 
nature, but in its publications much information of value to social 
science is to be found. 

No more important contributions to social science have been 
made under government auspices than those of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Striking at the very roots of social science itself by 


reporting upon the conditions of tribes and peoples, it must take 
first rank in the estimation of social scientists. It publishes 
annual reports and reprints of special papers. Its volumes are 
bulky; they are thoroughly illustrated and are scientific discus- 
sions of ethnological topics. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

The reports of this commission come strictly under the title 

of this article, so far as statistics of railroads are concerned. 

They have been published regularly since 1888, and they furnish 

the most trustworthy information relative to the conditions of 
railroad transportation that can be obtained. 


COMMISSION OF FISH AND FISHERIES. 
The contributions of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
relate directly to the study of social science, as they belong to 
the food question. The investigations of the commission relate 
to food fishes and to the methods of propagating them, and the 
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reports show the results of the inquiries as well as the efforts of 
the commission to increase the supply of fish in the various parts 
of the country. It is in the practical line of the work estab- 
lished by government ‘so many years ago when it sought to do 
all in its power to aid in the development of the natural resources 
of the country. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


This department was established especially for the collection 
and publication of information bearing upon social science, the 
duties of the department under the law being to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information 
on subjects connected with labor, in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense of that word, and especially upon its relation to 
capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of laboring men and 
women, and the means of promoting their material, social, intel- 
lectual and moral prosperity. Under this broad authorization 
the department has made ten annual reports. The first annual 
report relates to industrial depressions. The statistics published 
bore upon the various features involved in such depressions, and 
the report brought out the relations of nations to each other as 
producers and the various influences bearing upon discontent, 
and gave a summary of the causes and a classification as to reg- 
ularity of industrial depressions. 

The subject of the second annual report was convict labor 
as carried on in the penal institutions of the country. It com- 
prehended all the facts ascertainable relating to the employment 
of convicts in every institution of whatever grade in the United 
States in which the inmates were in any way employed on any 
kind of productive labor. 

The third annual report deals with strikes and lockouts occur- 
ring in the United States during the years 1881 to 1886, inclu- 
sive. The report contained a digest of laws relating to strikes 
and boycotts, so far as they existed at the time, the course of the 
change of sentiment in judicial decisions on conspiracies, and 
there was also a brief history of the great strikes of the past. 
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The fourth annual report relates to working women in twenty- 
two of the larger cities of the United States. Besides giving the 
statistics as to wages, expenditures, health, moral and sanitary 
surroundings and conditions, and results of work in shops, the 
report also comprehended what is being done in the cities can- 
vassed in the way of clubs, homes, etc., to assist working women 
when out of employment or when otherwise requiring temporary 
encouragement. 

The fifth annual report relates to railroad labor of the coun- 
try, and by it the results as to pay and the efforts of companies 
to assist their employés, the liability for accidents, and other 
features were brought out. 

The sixth and seventh annual reports are, perhaps, among the 
most voluminous labor reports in existence. They relate prima- 
rily to the cost of producing iron and steel and cognate prod- 
ucts, the textiles and glass in this and other countries. It took 
three years and a half of the most laborious efforts to collect and 
tabulate the information. While the primary object of securing 
the information was the cost of production, the wages of 
those working in the industries comprehended by the investiga- 
tion and the cost of living of the workers themselves were con- 
sidered, and the bulk of these two reports (sixth and seventh) 
relates to wages and the cost of living, the latter feature cover- 
ing the accounts of more than 16,000 families. 

The eighth annual report relates to industrial education in 
this and other countries. The ninth is a report upon building 
and loan associations, and the tenth relates to strikes and lock- 
outs, being a continuation of the third annual and bringing the 
account of such occurrences down to June 30, 1894. 

In addition to its annual reports the department has also 
published eight special reports, as follows : 

1. Marriage and Divorce. 

2. Labor Laws of the Various States, Territories and the District 


of Columbia. 
3. Analysis and Index of All Reports Issued by the Bureaus of 
Labor Statistics in the United States prior to November 1, 1892. 
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. Compulsory Insurance in Germany. 

. The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic. 

. The Phosphate Industry of the United States. 
. Slums of Great Cities. 

. Housing of the Working People. 


In addition to these two methods of disseminating the infor- 
mation collected, the Department of Labor is now authorized by 
law to publish a bulletin, which will consist of condensations of 
foreign and American reports on labor and industrial subjects, 
results of original inquiry, and any facts or information of value 
to the industrial interests of the country. 

While it may be considered that the annual reports of all the 
departments, not only those that have been mentioned, but those 
of the Post Office Department in dealing with the transmission of 
intelligence, the Department of Justice in dealing with criminal 
conditions, so far as it may, and every office of the government 
in giving facts relative to the transactions of the government, are 
in themselves contributions to social science, those which have 
been specifically named are deemed to be emphatically so. 

, THE CONGRESS. 

I have endeavored to give in as brief manner as possible the 
principal contributions of the United States Government to social 
science through the various organized offices. I have not been 
able to make a chronological statement, nor is such statement 
necessary, but I have tried to indicate to the social scientist the 
chief contributions, their value, and where they may be found. 
Any one making application to any of the offices named may, so 
far as supplies still exist, secure the specific information to which 
reference has been made. There is another body besides these 
organized offices engaged in making such contributions, that is, 
the Congress itself, and I close the list with a brief reference to 
some of the more important specific contributions of that par- 
ticular body to social science. 

Prior to 1820 the statistical work of the government, apart 
from that of the decennial census and those figures given in the 
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annual reports of executive officers, consisted in the purchase of 
statistical publications by private parties. Among these were 
Timothy Pitkins’ Commercial Statistics of the United States, 
1816. Two hundred and fifty copies of this valuable work were 
purchased in 1818 and distributed. In the same year Congress 
purchased Dr. Adam Seybert’s Statistical Annals, being views of 
the population, commerce, navigation, fisheries, public lands, 
post office establishment, revenues, mint, military and naval estab- 
lishments, expenditures, public debt, and sinking fund of the 
United States, founded on official documents, commencing on the 
4th of March 1789, and ended on the 20th of April 1818. 
Another valuable work purchased by Congress was that of 
George Watterson and Nicholas Biddle Van Zandt, being statis- 
tical tables, Part I. (1829) and Part II. (1833). 

Among the important documents published by Congress may 
be mentioned the report, December 20, 1819, of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce and Manufactures on statistics of 
foreign commerce. The result of this report was the passage of 
the act of February 10, 1820, providing for the taking of statis- 
tics of foreign commerce. In 1879 the Hewitt committee of 
the House made a report on the causes of the general depression 
in labor and business. Among the Senate miscellaneous docu- 
ments for the Forty-sixth Congress will be found a report on the 
depression in labor and business and Chinese immigration. The 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, made a report upon the relations of labor and capital. 

-This report is in four volumes, and is known as the Blair report. 
January 18, 1886, the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce made a valuable report on interstate commerce. In 1886 
the House made a report giving a complete chronological 
history of revenue and general appropriation bills from the First 
to the Forty-ninth Congress. March 3, 1887, a select com- 
mittee of the House made a report on existing labor troubles in 
the Southwest, while at the Fiftieth Congress, second session, a 
select committee made a report on labor troubles in Pennsyl- 
vania. A valuable report on immigration and naturalization was 
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made January 14, 1891, by a House committee. This report 
contains much information concerning the character and condi- 
tion of immigrants and the effect of immigration on domestic 
labor, and also a compilation of the immigration laws of the 
United States and Italy ; also statistics of inmates of prisons and 
eleemosynary institutions of the United States and of education 
in Europe. Another report on immigration and naturalization 
was made by a House committee July 28, 1892. The Senate 
Committee on Finance, in 1892, made a report (3 vols.) on 
retail prices and wages, and, in 1893, a report (4 vols. ) on whole- 
sale prices and wages for fifty-two years. The House Com- 
mittee on Manufactures made a report January 20, 1893, on the 
sweating system. A select committee of the House on the Reg- 
ulation of Commerce, Fiftieth Congress, second session, made a 
report on the importation of contract labor. As the results of 
special investigation, two reports, with testimony, on the labor 
troubles at Homestead, Pa., were issued by Congress, one by the 
House Judiciary Committee February 7, 1893, and the other by 
a Senate committee February 10, 1893. February 10, 1893, a 
committee of the Senate made a report on labor troubles and 
the employment of detectives. The committee of the House on 
Agriculture and Forestry made a report February 23, 1895, on 
the condition of the cotton growers in the United States, the 
present prices of cotton and the remedy, and on cotton con- 
sumption and production. Congress has also published a very 
elaborate report on the growth of industrial art, being an illus- 
trated report prepared in the Patent Office. i 

Congress is also doing something in the way of historical 
contributions, for it has given a notable encouragement to his- 
torical work through its grant of articles of incorporation to the 
American Historical Association by an act approved January 4, 
1889. As the result of this incorporation the annual reports of 
the association are printed at the Government Printing Office. 
These annual reports are of especial value, on account of the 
attention given to the bibliography of history and the notices of 
the work of historical societies throughout the country. Thus, 
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the reports of the American Historical Association must be 
numbered among the contributions of the government to social 
science. 

The question might be asked; ‘‘What is the value of this 
vast storehouse of information contributed by the various 
departments of the Federal Government?” To my mind it is 
of inestimable value, and as a rule the information is trust- 
worthy. Care is taken to secure only that information which 
has a positive bearing upon the current problems of the times, 
and the men engaged in the collection of the information are 
almost invariably so thoroughly interested in the ascertainment 
of the truth that their work is free from bias and may be 
accepted by the scientist as worthy of his use. 

From the categorical statements that have been made it must 
be concluded that the Federal Government has been most gen- 
erous in its contributions to social science, and that its study 
could not be carried on without such contributions. The efforts 
of private individuals, the results of personal observation, and 
the collection of facts by travelers and students, all valuable as 
they are, are entirely inadequate for the discussion of the great 
social problems of the day. Social science deals with the vital 
interests and relations of the people themselves. Can govern- 
ment do better than to make its contributions in the future, not 
simply as generous, as emphatic and as far-reaching as those in 
the past, but still more scientific and still more comprehensive ? 


D, Wricur. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS IS A PUBLIC TRUST. 


THERE is strife in every civilized country today between men 
who declare that justice demands social reorganization, and men 
who maintain that present order is essentially good. Neither 
of these parties is wholly right or wholly wrong. To a certain 
extent social order is deliberately invented as the expression of 
men’s intelligence about social needs. Until human needs become 
stationary and invariable it can hardly be expected that knowledge 
about perfect methods will quite catch up with the demand. 
Assertions about perfect systems of social order are meanwhile 
largely gratuitous. We may nevertheless look in the direction 
of improvement by taking account of any neglected factor in the 
problem of social arrangement. 

Without inquiring now what further tests are necessary, I 
shall point out two principles which men must learn to apply 
more precisely before there can be approximately stable social 
order. The present social system, or the reorganizations that may 
follow each other in its place, will be justified or condemned 
according to their success in providing for at least these two 
postulates of human association. * 

The first of these principles is the essential similarity of all 
human beings in capacity for happiness. Equality of capacity 
is not alleged. It is not asserted that men are alike in the assort- 
ment of their desires, or in the methods of seeking satisfaction. 
It is asserted, however, that there is no principle of desire potent 
in prince or plutocrat that is not latent in pauper or peasant. 
Abnormal children are born in palace and in hovel alike—children 
who could not be developed into symmetrical maturity in any 
environment which we know how to arrange. On the other 
hand, thousands of people are surrounded by influences which 
make the development of normal infancy into all-round manhood 
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from birth by circumstances the most favorable to every kind of 
growth and excellence. The fact that people enjoying these 
latter advantages become strong in body, mind and estate, the 
fact that they are high-spirited and sensitive and self-assertive, is 
no evidence that they are essentially superior to or different from 
their brethren who, under contrasted conditions, fail to achieve 
like results. 

Few people in a democratic country venture today to put a 
different doctrine in plain words; but democratic institutions are 
still so crude that it is impossible to analyze the social situation, 
and to conclude that democratic principles, as thus far realized, 
exhibit the final type of society, without basing the inference 
in part upon tacit denial of the similarity just claimed. We 
are getting familiar with differences of social conditions which 
can be contemplated tranquilly only on the implied presumption 
that some of us are made from finer clay than the rest. 

We accuse ourselves of no fault when we decline to provide 
for our domestic animals the same kind of intellectual and moral 
or even physical advantages which we secure for our sons and 
daughters. We assume that the wants and capacities of puppies 
and kittens are radically different from those of children, and 
we act accordingly. But some of us are in conditions so different 
from those surrounding many of our fellows that equanimity in 
view of the situation can be justified only by resort to a similar 
presumption with reference to them. 

Residents in every large city know that thousands of children 
are growing up in their vicinity in a physical environment unfit 
for cattle. These thousands see nothing of the ordinary refine- 
ments of family life. They are almost entire strangers to primary 
education. They remain outside the pale of moral and religious 
influence and they presently recruit the army of the unemployed. 
They prey peacefully or violently upon the industry and the 
morality of the community, and sooner or later they fill the work- 
house, the jail, the charity hospital and the potter’s field. 

It is not this large class alone which gives ocular proof that, 
whatever be the creed of men or of schools or of churches, our 
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civilization does not believe in the essential similarity of all 
normal human beings in potency of happiness. Millions of ear- 
nest and honest men are today doing their part of the world’s work 
as well as they can, living within their income, trying to save some- 
thing for a rainy day, but absolutely without guarantee of a 
chance to earn a living if others should take their present place. 

This fact has been pointed out over and over again by men 
who use harsh and unjust language; men who call themselves by 
party names that prejudice whatever truth they have to utter; 
men who advertise schemes so fantastic that everything they say 
is summarily presumed to be absurd. But the time cometh and 
now is when some men ofall industrial and social classes are bound 
to put their prejudices under arrest, and to examine with candor 
the basis of complaint. This will be done without confounding 
the capitalistic system with the personal character of rich men. 
It will distinguish the economic and social function of corporate 
organizations from particular acts of specified corporations. It 
will keep the discovery of real anomalies among social con- 
ditions sharply distinct from proposed programmes of rear- 
rangement. 

I hold no brief for any party or school of social complain- 
ants, and I shall not try to represent any body’s diagnosis of 
present conditions but my own. My personal belief is that 
social improvement in assimilation of this principle is not only 
sorely needed, but certain to be accomplished. It is no more 
likely to come however from the accusers of the responsible ele- 
ments in present society than from the accused. The active 
agents of present industrial and social order are not the enemies 
but the friends of human progress. The conditions within which 
we are working today are not the invention of men deliberately 
hostile to their fellows. They are the result of enterprise on the 
part of every sort of human beings, in all of whom, up to date, 
self-interest is the law of last resort. We have, accordingly, a 
social order which favors one kind of interest to the hurt of 
others. Our civilization makes property more sacred and secure 
than personality. This fact no more brands the organizers of 
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modern business as enemies of humanity than the fact that 
Washington owned slaves impeached his character as a patriot 
and friend of mankind. 

My argument is with men who are able to see that if there are 
wrongs in our social system they are wrongs of ignorance and inat- 
tention as well as of willfulness. Such men must see too that the 
world has achieved acommunism of responsibility for these wrongs. 
These men cannot have failed to perceive further that with all 
the obvious advantages of our present order there is at this 
moment the fatal offset of accelerated motion toward the indus- 
trial independence of a diminishing few, and the industrial 
dependence of the increasing many. This is something entirely 
different from the assertion that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer. The two statements do not stand or fall 
together. We are passing through a social transition in which 
the power of a few men to control opportunities for employment 
is enormous, and the liberty of many men to defy the caprice 
of employers is correspondingly reduced. From the standpoint 
of aright thinking and of a right feeling man such contrast is 
intolerable. So far as it exists in any class of cases, it means 
nothing else than the subversion of the freedom of the depend- 
ent parties, and their retrogression into a unique and refined 
order of servitude. It is possible to consider such relationship a 
permanent feature of human society only on the assumption that 
the exercise of freedom, which is necessary to some men, is no 
part of the natural function of other men. 

It will possibly be news to many m2n, who look from the 
calm heights of professional position upon the struggles of 
organized wage-earners, that only those children who inherit a 
title to land or its use are born into a legally protected right to 
earn a living. Other children may inherit money or equivalent 
personal property, and so lang as it lasts the law will protect 
them in its use. Then they must apply, with the crowd born 
without inheritance, to those who possess the land, for the privi- 
lege of working in further support of life. They have no legal 
right to the pursuit of the occupation in which they have 
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previously tried to bear their share of the world’s work, nor to 
any of the revenues of that occupation. Our institutions guaran- 
tee them no right to be men; they simply enforce a claim to a 
share of paupers’ dole. True, only comparatively few men suffer 
in their purse from this condition. Neither did the Southern 
slaves as a rule endure physical privations in excess of those 
which they have borne since emancipation. As in the case 
between the American colonies and Great Britain, however, it is 
not the money cost but the manhood cost of submission that 
makes the relation oppressive. A quickened social conscious- 
ness is calling for reconsideration of this phase of our social 
order. Impeachment of our industrial organization is meanwhile 
not an attack upon men, but judgment of a system. 

A civilization in which one man’s access to a station above 
that of pauperism is in any degree dependent upon the arbitrary 
personal will of other men is, by so much, repugnant to the 
principle of the radical similarity of all men in title to the fran- 
chise of manhood. Dives and Lazarus are no more alike in 
craving food and drink when hungry and thirsty, than they are in 
the ambition of each to stand erect and bea man. In many cases 
the modern Lazarus knows better than Dives how to appraise 
the relative worth of material and spiritual goods. The keen 
sting of modern social contrasts is not in the fact that Dives may 
bathe in champagne while the men who sweat for his dividends 
can hardly bathe at all. The sting is in the fact that, from his 
secure financial position, the rich man, even though he be incap- 
able of comprehending the refinements of a sensitive man’s moral 
wants, may ride roughshod over the personal dignity of the 
unattached proletarian, who, with only plain living, may be capa- 
ble of high thinking. The vulnerable point in our present 
society is not its permission of large wealth to some of its mem- 
bers, but its maintenance of institutions which, in the last 
analysis, make some men’s opportunity to work for wealth 
under any conditions dependent upon the arbitrary will of other 
men. 

In so far as agitators for social changes squint toward the 
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notion of equal reward for unequal work, or equal division of the 
products of industry, they seem to me covetous not only of the 
impossible, but of the unjust, the unreasonable, and consequently 
of the altogether undesirable. So long as men contend for 
such extravagancies the real vice of our civilization will be 
obscured. A social system which incorporates the assumption 
that a portion of society may righteously monopolize the pro- 
ductive forces of nature, so that other men must ask the permis- 
sion of the monopolists to draw on the resources of nature, 
practically denies to the unprivileged class not merely a rightful 
share of goods, but an intrinsic claim to any share at all. In 
other words it establishes at least two castes among men, the 
caste of the propertied and the caste of the pauperized. 

Failure to perceive the literal truth of these propositions is 
due to sheer weakness of imagination. We all understand that 
if a farmer is forced from his land, the law allows him no claim to 
any other land except a life lease of a place at the poor farm. 
We understand that if a weaver or a switchman loses his job no 
law compels another employer to hire him. Few men outside 
the wage-earning class have fairly taken in the meaning of this 
familiar situation. If a bookkeeper, or salesman, or teacher, or 
doctor, or lawyer, or minister be thrown out of employment, 
with no title to land, and no property in stocks controlling 
natural agencies, he is literally a man without a country. What- 
ever his personal ability to extract the supply of his wants from 
nature’s resources, the opportunity is closed. He has no stock 
in nature. The resources of the world are divided up among the 
members of the propertied caste, and the remainder of men 
depend upon the members of this caste for permission to get a 
share of nature by labor in improving nature. 

The improbability that the propertied caste will try to get 
along without the services of the pauperized caste, makes many 
of the latter indifferent to the terms of the tenure under which 
they occupy a place in the world. The dependence of many of 
them upon the caprice of their fellows is less direct than that of the 
wage-earner whose employment is subject to the will of a single 
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person. Yet if the minister lose his charge, or the lawyer his 
clients, or the doctor his patients, or the teacher his pupils, 
neither his skill, nor his learning, nor his need gives him any 
legal claim upon a chance to work worthily of his manhood in his 
own support. He is in a world that is parcelled out among 
others. The world has the same attractions for him that it has 
for them. He might put the world to as worthy uses as they, 
but other men have bonded it to themselves. If our pauperized 
pariah will join them in satisfying any of his desires he must 
first surrender the dearest desire of every man, the integrity of 
independent selfhood, and so obtain the concession of others 
like himself to be henceforth less than they. 

Equal revenues from unequal services is an immoral concep- 
tion. Desire for such a condition deserves no sympathy from 
honest men. Desire for equality in title to a place in the world 
where happiness may be pursued without power of veto by any 
other human being is an outcropping of our common humanity. 
Civilization is so far inhuman until men have learned to live 
together upon terms which insure gratification of this desire. The 
equal claim of men to this satisfaction cannot rightfully be 
denied to any normal man. It may be forfeited, but of the fact 
of forfeiture impersonal not personal tribunals should render 
judgment. 

The social problem—if for simplicity we may speak as 
though social tasks were one—is how to socialize ourselves to 
such degree that, without bankrupting all, each may have a secure 
lien upon a minimum share of nature’s endowment for satisfying 
common human wants. Security of right to be on the earth and 
to use the full measure of personal power to gain happiness, is 
not yet completely assured in human society. Every human 
being who belongs in society at all belongs there as a citizen, 
not as a suppliant. 

But, as its title indicates, this paper purposes to emphasize 
particularly the second of the two principles which I have called 
essential in right society; namely, that not merely public office 
but private business is a public trust. 
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The economists have taught in so many ways the dependence 
of civilization upon division of labor that their failure to reach 
this larger perception is remarkable. The fundamental assump- 
tion upon which civilized society rests is that each member of 
society is doing something to make the general conditions of 
life easier for society as a whole. If there were no such thing 
as society this would not be the case. If the world were divided 
up among a population of hermits, each home would practically 
be a world by itself, having nothing to do with other homes, 
Since the world is the home of people who have complicated 
dealings with each other, it has come to pass that each gets 
tolerated by the other in seeking his own personal ends solely 
upon the implied condition that eack will be an agent to do some 
sort of work for his fellows. 

It has been the fashion for a long time to pour indiscriminate 
ridicule upon the theory of Rousseau’s Social Contract, yet Rous- 
seau started with a perfectly valid premise, viz., ‘Social order is a 
sacred right which serves us as a basis forall others. But this right 
does not come from nature, it is founded upon conventions.”* 
The various vagaries which Rousseau made this principle endorse 
should not prevent recognition of its real import. Wherever a 
collection of human beings begins to resolve itself into a society, 
the process involves a tacit agreement that some of the persons 
in the collection will attend to certain work needed by the society, 
while others will look after the remainder. If a hundred farmers 
should happen to buy land in the same township remote from other 
settlements, these farmers would sooner or later illustrate the 
change that has gone on with difference of detail, in the develop- 
ment of every civilization or part of civilization. It would bea pro- 
cess of division of labor resting upon a common understanding, 
never put into codified form, to be sure, that the farmer’s work, from 
which a part of the community withdraw, will still be carried on 
by the rest; and, on the other hand, that terms of reciprocal 
advantage will put the work of those who cease to be farmers at 
the disposal of those who continue to till the soil. The smith, 


* Social Contract, Bk. I., ch. i. 
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the carpenter, the miller, the tanner, the cobbler are enabled to 
live without procuring their own food supply directly from the 
soil, by becoming agents of the farmers in doing needed work of 
which the farmers are thus relieved. On the other hand the 
farmers fall into line with the necessity of industriously extract- 


ing from the soil a supply of food sufficient for the whole com- 


munity, as the condition of getting the use of other men’s skill. 
We look in vain for a time in ancient history when an 
uncivilized community suddenly saw a great economic light, held 
a convention, drew up a contract containing these provisions, 
and passed a resolution to make these terms a sovereign law. 
None the less men become parties to such a contract by adjusting 
themselves to the method of codperation which division of labor 
involves. If carpenter, or smith, or tanner, or cobbler wants 
food, he must do some useful work which is wanted by the 
farmer or by another man who has a claim on the farmer. In 
the same way if the farmer wants a cart, or an axe, or harness, or 
shoes, he must produce food for the worker in wood, or iron, or 
leather. The alternatives are abstinence, self-supply, beggary 
or theft. In either case the proper processes of civilization are 
adjourned so far as the non-codperating individual is concerned, 
and he becomes a negative or a positive enemy of society. 
Whenever it becomes evident that an individual or a class is 
plainly evading the obligation of social service, society always 
claims a right to redress the injury. Let us suppose that all the 
farmers in the United States should resolve to become consistent 
political and industrial anarchists; 7. ¢., that each should deter- 
mine to live from his farm and to raise only what his family 
would consume. Politics never made stranger bedfellows than 
would straightway consort together in compelling these anar- 
chists to resume allegiance to society. In the face of a common 
peril, proletarians would forget their jealousy of capital, and 
employer and employed, railroad manager and railroad operative, 
banker, merchant, walking-delegate and contractor would join 
forces against a species of monopoly menacing to all alike. The 
view which nations take of refusal by a people to continue trade 
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relations with other peoples is sanctioned by the same tacit 
assumption. 

The fundamental grievance of classes against other classes in 
modern society is that the supposed offenders are violators of 
this primal law of reciprocity. Criticisms of institutions or of 
the persons operating them resolve themselves into charges that 
whereas the parties in question are presumed to be useful social 
agencies, they are in reality using their social office for the sub- 
ordination of public weal to private gain. This is at bottom the 
charge of the dissatisfied proletarian of all classes against 
employers, capitalists, corporations, trusts, monopolies, legisla- 
tors and administrators. This is also in large part the implied 
countercharge against organized labor. The most serious count 
in the wage-earner’s indictment of other classes is not primarily 
that these classes draw too much pay, but that they are not 
doing the work that their revenues are supposed to represent. 
They are exploiting their fellows instead of serving them. The 
question of the amount of pay which the alleged delinquents 
should draw, if their presumed service were actually performed, 
is logically a secondary consideration. The just grievance of the 
poor man is not so much that another man’s income is a thousand, 
or ten thousand, or a million a year, as that either figure is more 
than its possessor earns. 

Back of all formal contracts or statutes or institutions, there- 
fore, is this unwritten law of civilization that every citizen shall 
be a public servant. The cycles of social growth, arrest, decay, 
have always illustrated in turn observance, neglect and violation 
of this law. Men and institutions have begun by serving their 
day and generation in a socially needful way. They have some- 
times ended by making their day and generation serve them in a 
socially harmful way. Then has come social condemnation, 
rejection, substitution. 

Such an institution as feudalism, for example, served its pur- 
pose as a division of labor between warriors and magistrates on 
the one hand, and tillers of the soil on the other. When the 
world grew more compact, when causes of war affected larger 
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populations in common, when peaceful intercourse rather than 
perpetual feud was the obvious interest of great peoples, the 
feudal machinery became first cumbrous, then obstructive, then 
oppressive. The occupation of the lords was gone. Work for 
different kinds of social agents had appeared. In the long 
struggle to rid themselves of the burden men almost let go the 
memory that it had ever been a blessing. 

Every class, occupation and institution, past or present, is a 
specific application or perversion of this unwritten law of recip- 
rocal human agency. The presumption behind our political, 
industrial, civil, educational and ecclesiastical order is that it is 
the best arrangement at present practicable to secure from each 
member of society the quality and quantity of work which each 
is best fitted to render, in return for the services of society as a 
whole. 

To be specific, the man who clears land and brings it under 
cultivation, or the man who improves land so that it offers good 
locations for homes, fulfills the letter and the spirit of the 
unwritten law of public service, and he deserves his pay. So of 
the men who promote industry by operating banks; who build 
mills or railroads; who seek markets for produce, or who watch 
the legality of transactions involved in all these activities. But 
suspicion is rife that society is bearing an enormous load because 
some men are inventing and the remainder are tolerating pre- 
tenses of performing these functions and of deserving their 
revenues, when in reality they are dead weights or worse upon 
industry. 

The men who cleared parts of Manhattan Island a hundred 
or more years ago deserved generous returns for their labor. If 
any of their remote grandchildren are collecting large ground 
rents from the success of the family in compelling other people 
to go out of their way and improve less desirable land, the 
legality of their claim may be undisputed, but its justice is more 
than doubtful. I should be much surprised to learn of an 
economist today so mortgaged to tradition as to believe that 
our present system of landed proprietorship corresponds with 
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the largest interpretation of equity. It is defended simply as a 
lesser evil. 

Again, there is no valid complaint against the man who sees 
that a railroad or a street-car line would supply a public need, 
and who makes himself rich from legitimate returns for building 
and operating. There is reason, however, for denying that we 
are acting like intelligent beings when we tolerate such betrayal 
of trust that the public is burdened with fabulous fictitious 
capitalization of the improvement ; or when we make ourselves 
perpetually tributary to the unborn heirs of the original bene- 
factor. The time will come when men will perceive that it is as 
monstrous for a father to bequeath to his son a controlling inter- 
est in a factory or a railroad, as it would now appear for a Presi- 
dent of the United States to offer his daughter the city of New 
York as a dowry. 

Once more, it is well for all that some men have genius to* 
organize capital, and labor, and natural resources for manufacture 
on an enormous scale. It is a very stupid man who would 
begrudge to such organizers large rewards for their work. But 
men are beginning to see that the merits of the organizers of indus- 
try, as well as of the inferior laborers, are frequently credited to 
stockholders. The claims of stockholders to surplus values, 
after market rates of interest, and rent, and wages are paid, 
may possibly represent a presumed service to society which 
stockholders as such do not perform. There is no more reason, 
in the nature of things, why laborers should pay a bonus to 
stockholders for the privilege of making property productive, 
than there is for demanding that policemen shall pay those 
stockholders for the privilege of protecting the property from 
burglars. 

In my very early years a military company evolved itself 
among the boys in the school which I attended. The biggest 
boys appointed themselves officers, and the smaller boys obeyed 
their orders. After a time it was announced that there would be 
a “camp” in the school yard the next Saturday afternoon, and 
each boy was told to bring from home as many potatoes as he 
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could confiscate, to provision the troops. At the appointed 
time the big boys, with numerous friends, appeared at the schoo! 
yard, provided with a large tent. Work was at once found 
for the privates. Some were detailed to pitch the big tent. 
Others were dispatched after fuel for a bonfire. Others were 
posted as guards over the yard and its approaches, while a few, 
for whom no other employment could be found, were formed in 
a squad and the officers took turns in putting them through all 
the evolutions which their ingenuity could invent. 

Meanwhile the bonfire had been encouraged till hot ashes 
were abundant and potatoes could be roasted in approved fashion. 
Then there was more work for the privates. One squad was 
commissioned to fetch water and cups from neighboring houses ; 
another to preside at the fire and serve potatoes on demand; the 
sentinels were exhorted to guard their posts with redoubled 

-faithfulness, and the officers, with their guests, retired to the tent. 

Presently one of them reappeared and with loud voice com- 
manded : ‘Potatoes for the Captain’s tent!’’ Forthwith the fire 
was opened, and a squad of privates ran with smoking tubers to 
the official mess. Then the cooks cooked and the carriers 
carried and the guards guarded —all with a solemnity that grew 
more serious as the good cheer at headquarters waxed audibly 
and confidently gay. Anon the commissary sergeant reappeared 
at the tent door with the ominous command: ‘More potatoes 
for the Captain’s tent!’’ Again and again military discipline 
triumphed. The Captain and his suite consumed potatoes till the 
ashes no longer yielded more. At that point the purposes of 
the campaign would seem to have been accomplished. Word 
was given to break camp, and the privates, weary, hungry, 
thirsty and worldly-wiser sought their homes. 

It will not be utterly irrelevant to add that thirty years later 
I was casually in court, and heard sentence to state’s prison 
pronounced upon a felon whom I gratefully identified as the boy 
who had issued the orders: “More potatoes for the Captain’s 
tent!” 

Let the incident be an allegory. The unrest of our society 
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today is due, in large measure, to suspicion that men are falling 
more and more into the position of toilers for other men who are 
evading the law of reciprocal service. Dissatisfaction is fed by 
belief that many occupations, needful in themselves, are becom- 
ing less and less a social benefaction and more and more a 
means of levying tribute over and above the value of the serv- 
ice. Successful and arrogant individualism seems to defy the 
law of mutualism that must reign in right society. 

If it were our duty to believe that the thing which now is 
must always be, it would be treason to describe desirable things 
not yet achieved. If, before pointing out possibilities of improve- 
ment, it were necessary to know the whole process by which the 
actual may be changed into the rational, hope would be forever 
dumb. If approach to completer justice in future society involved 
resort to ameliorative injustice in present society, we might well 
distrust prophecies of progress. 

It is both weak and wrong to refuse recognition of a princi- 
ple on the ground that we cannot forsee the method of its appli- 
cation. Right thought and right feeling make right action 
easier. The most dismal and impotent pessimism is the hope- 
lessness that dares not admit the need of change. Adoption of 
the principles just cited into commanding rank in our standards 
of social action will assure steady approach to more worthy con- 
ditions. The details of progressive adjustment must come from 
experiments, just as in the case of improvements in printing 


presses or in dynamos. 
ALBion W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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WHILE discussing the reformation of criminals it is distinctly 
in order to say something about the reformation of politics. For 
if the state have within itself the elements of criminality, how 
can it hope to reform criminals? There are those who pretend 
to believe that it is necessary to set a thief to catch a thief, but 
the policy of setting a thief to reform a thief has, I think, never 
found a defender. And yet it has frequently happened that those 
representatives of the state with whom criminals are brought 
most intimately and continuously in contact, policemen, police 
justices, sheriffs, sheriffs’ deputies and jail-keepers, are only a 
shade, if at all, better than the criminals themselves. The thief- 
catcher is inevitably and by virtue of his office either something 
of a thief-reformer or of a thief-degrader. 

Now, in treating crime as in treating any chronic disease, the 
hope of cure lies very largely in curative treatment during the 
early stages. And yet it is with the officials enumerated above 
as mos* likely to be tainted with criminal instincts that the man 
or woman suspected of crime is first brought in contact. Petty 
offenders and those living on the verge of criminality in our 
large cities, seldom get past this line of guardians of the peace, 
and live always more or less in their presence. The policeman 
to them represents the state. Three classes of persons who 
commonly offend against the law have an especially intimate 
acquaintance with policemen and police courts—I refer to gam- 
blers, prostitutes and saloon-keepers. There are not very many 
criminals who do not either belong to these classes or to their 
patrons. It consequently follows that these classes and the more 
pronounced criminals through them, form their idea of the state 
and its morality, by what they see of it in the persons of the 

*An address delivered before the National Prison Congress, Denver, September 
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policemen and the police magistrates. If the state, through 
these its representatives, gives object lessons in corruption, the 
classes that tend to criminality cannot but infer that the state is 
fundamentally as criminal as themselves; that, in short, criminal 
instincts are universal, the only differences being that they are 
concealed by varying degrees of hypocrisy, and their activity 
attended by varying measures of success. This conviction, that 
crime is all pervasive and that government is simply one of the 
tricks in the trade of dog-eat-dog which all are playing, will 
paralyze the conscience quicker than any other belief that can 
take possession of the human heart. Let that conviction become 
thoroughly rooted and it will take a long term at a very excel- 
lent and presumptively a very expensive reformatory to get it 
out. 

~~ And yet what other thought can be instilled into the mind of 
a young man whose wildness has not yet ripened into crime? 
He can get his drinks on Sunday in violation of the law, perhaps 
because money is paid the police, and perhaps because the 
saloon-keeper that he patronizes is a city alderman. The gam- 
bling den to which he goes is immune from interference, the light 
in the passageway leading to it shines out on the pavement where 
brass-buttoned policemen walk with eyes that see not, because 
the man who runs the establishment is the Republican commit- 
teeman from that ward. Of the houses of prostitution wit 
which he is acquainted many are “pulled” but few are closed. 
Some are even free from annoyance or danger in this regard 
because their managers have made their peace with the officials 
by money payments or otherwise. He may even know that the 
degraded street-walker who solicits himself and others without 
shame and without fear divides her earnings with the policeman 
on her beat which is also his. He finds that many of the 
police arrests are ‘“‘fakes;"” formalities gone through with to 
satisfy the “dear public,”” to make a record for some depart- 
ment, or some captain or some patrolman. When certain of his 
cronies are arrested on rather serious charges he finds that the 
police court is presided over by a man without dignity and with- 
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out honesty. The judge’s predecessor eloped with a prostitute, 
and the one before that was a defaulter. The judge will accept 
a “straw bond” if urged to do so by a disreputable attorney 
whose large fees come from his ability to “work the court” 
and from no other sort of ability whatever. In other cases the 
judge may, for a consideration, allow a man charged with a seri- 
ous offense to plead guilty to a lesser one, and to impose a 
nominal fine of five dollars. 

Our supposititious young man sees relatively decent people 
who have business with the police magistrates brow-beaten, 
insulted, and perhaps fined without cause. When some of his 
wealthier comrades, or those he has watched from afar, actually 
have to go to jail on some serious charge, their money procures 
them all the luxuries of life, even to the joys of “taking in the 
town,” an official being detailed to accompany and bring back 
the debauchee. 

If he finally goes to jail himself, he will spend most of his 
time discussing with others such things as these, and will 
come to feel that they are the ordinary facts of social life. He 
may hear of small towns and rural communities in which con- 
ditions are almost as bad as those with which he is personally 
acquainted—places where the constables and justices work 
together to catch as many tramps as possible and give them as 
short sentences as possible in order to collect fees from the 
county for this, their official activity. He may hear of other 
places where tramps and defenseless persons are arrested on 
flimsy charges and then assured that “they will be let off easy” 
if they plead guilty, but kept in jail indefinitely if they insist on 
a trial—the explanation being that the justices and prosecuting 
attorneys get fees in proportion to the number of convictions. 
He may hear of still other places where the sheriff and county 
officers are in collusion to keep the jail as full as possible, the 
sheriff's contract being such that each day’s board of each pris- 
oner represents a considerable profit to him. 

Now it is not likely that any one young man would have all 
these experiences in any one month, in any one town, but there 
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is not a single supposition in the whole string of them which has 
not its counterpart in definite facts for which I could furnish 
names, dates, and localities. These facts have been gleaned 
from cities as widely separated as Baltimore and San Francisco, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. But curiously enough the list of the 
cities from which they are gleaned does not include New York. 
That city, if we chose to study it, might afford us examples of 
all these things and of a great many more. We might tell of a 
time when three out of the fifteen police magistrates had been 
indicted, and another had but narrowly escaped. We might 
speak of an impressive spectacle of about one hundred policemen 
in uniform, each of whom during the three preceding years had 
been convicted of unprovoked assault on citizens amounting to 
crimes of assault in the second and third degree. During about 
the same period one hundred and eight officers of the force had 
been convicted of offenses amounting to crimes, of which forty- 
eight were felonies. There the Sunday closing law was used 
simply as a means of extorting blackmail from the liquor-dealers, 
and the whole arrangement was systematized through the liquor- 
dealers’ association. Gambling houses and houses of prostitu- 
tion were blackmailed, the detective in each ward acting as the 
“Captain’s Collector,” and being so termed by those interested. 
Detectives, pawnbrokers and thieves worked together in pros- 
perous collusion for their common enrichment. The “green- 
goods”’ men received regular protection, and if victims made 
complaint they were treated by the police with scant courtesy, 
or in the words of a number of witnesses, the police “put a 
scare on them” and then proceeded to divide the “swag.” 
Abortionists and other criminals also came in for the countenance 
of the state through its police department. Legitimate busi- 
nesses were put under contribution, and innocent and defenseless 
persons, including women, were arrested in order that they might 
be blackmailed. Places on the force were so profitable that they 
were a matter of bargain and re go a captaincy was proved 
to have been paid for with $15,000. 

Now it did not need a Lexow committee to tell the criminal 
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and semi-criminal classes of New York that her police depart- 
ment was corrupt. The corrupt practices at which the country 
threw up its respectable hands in horror had for years been the 
accepted and commonplace facts of their lives upon which all 
their activity had been conditioned. What chance was there 
that the state, through the weak precepts and prohibitions of its 
statute book, could counteract the powerful teaching of this its 
own bad example? How many years at Elmira would it take to 
re-form a young man whose character had been formed in the 
first place by life in the slums of a city so governed? 

It would have been fair to base what there is to be said on 
this subject upon New York and its experience, because New 
York is, or was, the bright particular star in the firmament of 
spoils politics. It would have been proper to use it as typical, 
not because other American cities are as bad, but because it 
shows clearly what we will come to if we take that road. It is 
the reduction to iniquity of city government by spoils politics. 

It seemed better to refer to New York only incidentally lest 
those who live elsewhere might fancy that what was said does 
not apply to them. In fact, as already indicated, the blight of 
spoils politics is upon the various branches of local administra- 
tion in a large proportion of the cities and towns of the United 
States. I venture to guess, and it is nothing more than a guess, 
that in three-fourths of the cities of the United States having a 
population of more than 50,000, there are frequent though infor- 
mal conferences between the officers of the law and habitual law 
breakers as to how far the laws will have to be enforced—how 
far it will be necessary to pander to the moral sentiment of the 
community. Out of the dozen cities with which I am somewhat 
acquainted there are but two in which the police magistrates are 
generally held to be conscientious and intelligent gentlemen. 
One of the two is Washington, D. C., which has no vestige of local 
self-government. I do not happen to know of one single city 
or town having local self-government, where the party in power 
can afford consistently and persistently to defy the criminal and 
semi-criminal classes. These classes are politically very active, 
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they are united for their common purposes, and they are ideally 
non-partisan. The commonest arrangement is for them to unite 
themselves in each locality with whatever party has there a 
majority on national issues, because only a party in power can 
give them what they want. It thus comes about that in most 
communities the party in power is more likely to be corrupt than 
the party of the minority, for, as an acute observer has said. you 
cannot expect right conduct from a party as long as it contains 
within itself enough criminal votes to defeat it. 

The remedy for such a state of things is very simple, though 
no one acquainted with the facts will venture to think it very 
easy of application. It is this: There must be in each locality 
a body of conscientious voters slightly more numerous than the 
criminals and semi-criminals, and just as active politically, just 
as non-partizan in local affairs, and (here is usually the rub) just 
as coherent. Much good breath and good energy has been 
wasted in denouncing “machine politics.” Machine politics are 
inevitable as the good government clubs and civic federations of 
the last few years well know. It was shortly before the advent 
of such sensible and efficient organizations as these that a politi- 
cian said to me, “The trouble with the good people of this 
town—the trouble with the good people is that they are such 
blamed fools.” What he meant was that the good people of the 
place demanded of him an impossible thing, namely that he 
should do right, while yet they left him without defense against 
the powers of darkness. An old-fashioned citizens’ movement 
was like “the grass of the field, which today is, and tomorrow 
is not,” while as for the political activity of the criminal classes 
it will last as long as crime, and “it slumbers not nor sleeps.”’ 

Our whole business in this discussion is to note how essential to 
the right treatment of criminals is the reform of our local gov- 
ernments. The movement for the reform of politics is under 
way, and it must succeed or all our attempts to reform criminals 
will be like opposing the ocean’s tide with a mop. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the influence for evil which 
corrupt politics exerts on the possibly criminal elements of our 
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population. This, in my judgment, is the most important branch 
of the subject, but the members of this association are doubtless 
more familiar with the directly bad influence of spoils politics 
upon the administration of our penal and reformatory institu- 
tions. 

Even when spoils politics does not issue in definite and mani- 
fest corruption, it still has a terribly paralyzing influence upon 
all attempts to reform criminals. Wherever politics is a wholly 
selfish business, and ‘the art of winning elections” is practiced 
as a means of livelihood by men not qualified for the offices to 
which they attain, we have a blundering, obtuse and conscience- 
less management of institutions. A teacher who was looking up 
local conditions as a preparation for lecturing on crime found 

that the only man connected with the county jail who had an 
unselfish interest in prison reform was one of the prisoners. The 
aca of the county said he was in office to make all he could 
out of it “honestly,” which meant “legally.” He was a great 
improvement on his predecessor who was believed to have given 
his cupidity an even freer rein. In such an institution, and it is 
typical of two-thirds of our county institutions, the criminal 
must come to feel that the state is as selfish as himself, though 
it may not be as criminal. _ I have referred to a county institu- 
tion in California. Let me refer in the same connection to the 
State Penitentiary of Nebraska, where the wardenship has been 
the football of politics, where prisoners are pretty well proved 
to have been killed while being corrected, and where the lobby- 
ist lessee, who for more than ten years held the institution as in 
the hollow of his hand, has been finally sent to the penitentiary 
himself. Again and again improved methods of dealing with 
crime, modern reformatories, the parole of prisoners, police 
supervision of discharged prisoners, the indeterminate sentence, 
and numberless other improvements work unsatisfactorily because 
we have not officials honest enough, intelligent enough and dili- 
gent enough to carry them out properly. 

There is yet a third aspect of this subject which must be 

mentioned, although it is not perhaps the special business of this 
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association to consider it. I refer to times when crime becomes 
epidemic, and our industrial problems are lighted up by the 
flames of burning property, and sometimes by the flash of army 
rifles—times such as we saw in 1877, 1886 and 1894. At such 
times there is a dangerous tendency through our whole commu- 
nity to tolerate and even sympathize with acts of violence on the 
part of strikers. This tendency has its origin in a latent belief 
that the capitalists whose property is in danger are themselves 
sinners, and that in these times of outbreak, Violence is merely 
attempting, in a wild, unreasoning way, to get even with Chicane. 
It is felt that the corporations ought not to complain if the local 
governments which they have conspired to emasculate have not 
the virility to defend them. The burning of cars is doubtless 
not justified by the fact that their owners corrupted a legislature, 
but the community having tolerated one crime, has a sneaking 
tendency to tolerate the other as an offset. 

This illustration of the solidarity of evil brings us back to 
the opinion of the criminal that if the local officials with whom 
he comes in contact are corrupt, then society as a whole is as 
corrupt as himself. What we have called his “opinion”’ is little 
more than a feeling, an instinct. But it is not so preposterous 
and unreasonable as one could wish. If a corrupt police depart- 
ment exists year after year it does not seem to be an unreasonable 
implication that it is as good a police department as the com- 
munity cares to take the trouble to have. The community is, in 
fact, particeps criminis. And a further fact, already hinted at, 
which has not perhaps attained the notoriety it deserves, con- 
firms the same view. Many of those whom we call our best 
citizens— people that is with wealth, social position and very 
likely church.membership—are personally interested in having 
a local, or possibly a state government that is not too honest. 
As attorneys, or investors, or business men, they are likely to be 
interested in building contracts, or paving contracts, or electric 
lighting, or a water company, or a gas company, or street railway 
franchises, or in “ placing” the bonds which the government may 
issue from time to time. For such reasons as these many citizens 
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who think themselves respectable, and are in fact highly influential, 
are willing to contribute to the support of a corrupt or semi-corrupt 
party, and ask no questions except questions as to the treatment 
to be accorded to the enterprises in which they are interested. 
They do not think themselves responsible for open gambling dens 
and scandalous police courts, but they are. I have known more 
than one promising movement for municipal reform to be wrecked 
on such hidden rocks as these. When the criminal indicts the 
community because of corruption in some branch of local gov- 
ernment he is usually right. If we try the case on its merits, 
the indictment stands. The only way that you or I can clear 
ourselves of complicity is by showing that we have done the utmost 
humanly possible to bring about a better state of things. But 
if, unhappily, we are compelled on the basis of the facts of yester- 
day to plead “Guilty as charged,” then the only way in which 
we can do “works meet for repentance” is to see to it that the 
facts of today and of the swift coming tomorrows give no grounds 


for our further indictment. 
A. G. WARNER. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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MR. KIDD’S “SOCIAL EVOLUTION.” 


Tue central problem of social evolution as it presents itself 
to Mr. Kidd may be thus briefly summarized. Modern physio- 
logical science establishes as the first condition of all progress 
the maintenance of that struggle among the individuals of a race 
which continually eliminates the less efficient and enables the 
more efficient to survive and multiply. Any successful attempt 
to suspend the struggle and to secure the survival of the unfit 
members will not merely check further progress but will inevi- 
tably cause a deterioration of the race. Among the lower ani- 
mals, nature, acting blindly and instinctively, insures the main- 
tenance of the struggle. But when man emerges it is different. 
“‘ Now at last, science stands confronted with a creature differ- 
ing in this important respect from all that have gone before 
him. He is endowed with reason.” 

Now, when reason begins to look into this “ struggle,”’ it can 
find no justification for the pain and misery and brutality of such 
a mode of progress. ‘To the great mass of the people, the 
so-called lower classes, in the advanced civilizations of today, the 
conditions under which they live and work are still without any 
rational sanction.” (67) So long as the masses are kept down 
under strong class government, their intelligence uneducated, 
they remain impotent. But modern conditions of progress 
demand that a larger and larger proportion of the race shall be 
brought into the keenest rivalry of life—this keen rivalry 
demands equality of opportunity for all individuals. Hence the 
modern democratic movement making for equalization of 
opportunity intensifies the “struggle,” the rivalry of life, and 
improves the pace of progress. But this equalization of oppor- 
tunity, by educating the intelligence of the masses and by placing 
an increased portion of political and social power in their hands, 
raises up an enemy of social progress. 
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For when the popular reason is got into play, finding no 
rational justification for the struggle with its “natural selection,” 
it may proceed to put a stop to it, organizing the natural 
resources of the race so as to secure a comfortable competence 
for all alike, and thus sacrificing the progress of the future of 
the race in the interest of the existing generation. This tendency 
Mr. Kidd finds to be taking shape in modern socialism. Social- 
ism, he urges, is, in spite of some woolly-headed advocates, 
eminently rational ; intellectual criticism cannot break down its 
main positions; a rationalistic community striving to make the 
most of the present would certainly organize itself on a social- 
ist basis, so as to put an end to the strain and misery of the 
struggle for existence, thus sealing the doom of the race, which 
from that time must weaken, deteriorate, and eventually perish 
from the face of the earth. 

Socialism, he urges, is not really a culmination of the dem- 
ocratic or humanitarian movement of the last hundred years; it 
is its antithesis. Though dominated chiefly by humanitarian 
and moral forces, the softening and deepening in the character 
of the power held by classes, which has brought about a series 
of concessions to the masses, this democratic movement is only 
genuinely progressive so far as it increases the rivalry of life by 
placing a larger and larger proportion of the population upon 
an equality in the competition. Socialism, by putting an end 
to this rivalry, is retrogressive. But is reason to have her way, 
and is social progress to be checked by this suicidal policy? 

There is another force in eternal strife with reason—that is, 
religion—the eternal repository of the race-preserving instincts 
in all ages and all races. Scientific evolution, by ignoring reli- 
gion— Mr. Kidd says it has ignored it—has neglected the 
one truly progressive force in history. Intellectual ascendency 
has never succeeded in maintaining the power and integrity of 
arace. Social evolution is not engaged in raising the intellectual 
caliber of man: the Greeks in the age of Pericles, the Romans 
of the early empire, the men of our own Elizabethan era were 
intellectually as high and probably much higher than we are; 
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there is no evidence that men of different races and degrees of 
civilization differ in individual intellectual power ; social evolution 
is engaged in producing social efficiency, and it does this work by 
the exclusive agency of religion. The function of religion is to 
protect the condition of progress for a race by imposing super- 
natural and extra-rational sanction for conduct which reason 
would condemn but which is necessary for the progress of the 
race. 

This is, in brief, the main thesis which Mr. Kidd invites us 
to examine. In order to get at the meaning of religion Mr. 
Kidd does not scorn the service of reason. Collecting defini- 
tions from a medley of thinkers, including Seneca, Comte, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Hegel, Huxley, Dr. Martineau, Mr. Kidd boils them 
to extract their fullest common measure. The unbiased observer 
who examined the medley of phenomena called “ religious” 
would, he maintains, become possessed by one idea that “ under- 
neath all this vast series of phenomena with which he was con- 
fronted, he beheld man in some way in conflict with his own 
reason.”’ (90) 

It is important to recognize at the outset that Mr. Kidd’s 
religion is wholly irrational. The systems it sets up are quite 
independent of all standards of intellectual truth. For religion 
is with him no mere vague instinct or sentiment of awe. It 
means religious systems with set dogmas, ordinances and rit- 
ual. Owing to this irrational impulse man everywhere is 
“ possessed by the desire to set up sanctions for his individual 
conduct, which would appear to be supernatural against those 
which were natural, sanctions which would appear to be ultra- 
rational against those which were simply rational.” (92) 

Instead of being a “grotesque fungoid growth,” these reli- 
gions are the husks in which the seed of social progress is pre- 
served and lies hid. They are the clothing of the race-pre- 
serving instincts. Let us clearly understand this position. 
Though Mr. Kidd tries to cast a mysterious halo of spiritual glow 
round this religious force it turns out to be nothing supernatural 
at all (though he says it is), but simply a racial feeling which 
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impels individuals to conduct which would be against their indi- 
vidual interests if they were mere individuals, instead of mem- 
bers of a race, conduct in which whole generations are to make 
sacrifices for the welfare of unborn generations—the total 
advantage of the race. 

It is, I think, right to recognize the justice of Mr. Kidd’s 
contention that modern sociologists, socialistic writers in partic- 
ular, have exhibited a defective grasp of the social organism 
from the racial point of view. They have been content as a 
rule to work out the harmony of individual interests in a com- 
munity at a given time, forgetting that the organic life which 
gives the full unity is the total life of a number of succes- 
sive generations, constituting the history of a race. Just as an 
individual, being part of a society, appears to make a sacrifice 
of the full free development of his individuality for the sake of 
society, so no single generation of society lives for itself alone, 
but is determined in its conduct by considerations of the good 
of other generations. Nay further, even race life does not pre- 
sent a complete and isolated whole ; the history of the complete 
race is determined by its contribution to the larger total of 
humanity, which again is a tributary to the vast cosmic life. Mr. 
Kidd’s book deserves high praise for the vigorous assertion of 
the claim of the wider social organism upon the conduct of the 
several generations, and of the existence of the sentiment which 
supports this claim. 

The race-preserving sentiment is, he rightly recognizes, analo- 
gous to the instinct by which a mother sacrifices herself for her 
child, only operating over a far wider sphere. Of the existence 
of this race-preserving force there can be no question. But is it 
irrational? Is it opposed to the interests of the individual or of 
the single generation? Can there be such antagonism between 
the true interests of the individual and the race as requires a spe- 
cial mysterious force, religion, to trick itself up in a number of 
fantastic and false guises (the falsity Kidd does not dispute), in 
order to frighten the individual into acting against his interest. 
There is no such antagonism. Take the so-called sacrifice 
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of motherhood. Does a mother really act unreasonably and 
against her true interest in the sacrifices she is said to make for 
her children? Only when a narrow and a false view of her inter- 
terest is taken. Certain suffering is undergone by her for the 
good of others, but in so far as she has exercised a choice, this 
good of her children is identified with her own good, or, as we 
say, “she finds her happiness in the happiness of others.” The 
sacrifice is but a purchase of certain higher interests at the 
expense of lower interests, an adjustment in the true interests of 
the reasonable self. 

The antagonism which Mr. Kidd posits between the individ- 
ual and race implies a conception of society as a mere aggregate 
of absolutely severed selves, ignoring the common life or treat- 
ing it as something separate from the life of the individuals and 
requiring a separate provision for its sustenance. 

The fallacy lies in Mr. Kidd’s conception of the struggle for 
existence. The struggle for the life of others is as essential a 
part as the struggle for one’s own life—and what is more the senti- 
ments and forces which make for the two are not really separa- 
ble, because our own life is organically related to the life of 
others, the family, the generation, the race. Just as the mother 
does not really sacrifice her own good for the good of others, 
but seeks her good in the good of others, so it is with the strug- 
gle in its wider form. The man who reasonably seeks his own 
interest will (in a socially efficient race), conform to such rules 
of conduct as make for the welfare of the race, because such 
conduct will give him most satisfaction, or, to use the language 
of a school who mistrust utilitarian language, because such con- 
duct contributes to the realization of his rational self. 

Spencer (though failing to explain the moral sanction or the 
feeling of ‘‘ ought’’), has clearly shown how the altruistic (re-rep- 
resentative ), motives may come into operation and, forming habits, 
dominate conduct. Mr. Kidd, having carefully excluded certain 
operative moral forces from his conception of “ rational,” insists 
on bringing them in afterward under guise of a supplementary 
force called religion. 
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Let us now try to understand a little more definitely what 
the function of this religion is. Is it ethical? Mr. Kidd says 
yes. Does it then stimulate feelings of justice and kindness, 
generosity and pity? The answer is “‘yes’”—up to a certain 
point—and indirectly. The true work of religion, as we have 
seen, is to maintain the intensest form of rivalry among 
ail the members of a race. It is true, religion also figures as 
the softening and broadening influence of the modern demo- 
cratic and humanitarian movement; it has helped to cast the 
mighty from their seats and to raise the humble and meek. But 
Mr. Kidd is careful to remind us that it has done this not out of 
simple-hearted consideration for the weak and oppressed, but in 
order that by placing all competitors on a footing of equality in 
the rivalry of life the pain and misery of inevitable failure may 
be most economically used to forward the progress of the race. 
In other words it aims not at reducing the mass of misery and 
failure; but at ensuring that the right persons (7. ¢., the really 
unfit), shall be miserable and fail. The primary object of reli- 
gion is thus to intensify competition—not competition on a moral 
plane—but such competition as shall crush out of physical exist- 
ence the least efficient members. Incidentally religion, as a fac- 
tor in democratic and humanitarian movements, has made for 
abstract justice, but with the object cf sharpening antagonism 
among the individuals of a society and among the races of the 
world at as many points as possible. A most liberal interpreta- 
tion of the text, “I came not to send peace but a sword.” 
Rivalry in its fiercest form is essential to the progress of the 
race, and religion stands with the sword of justice in her hand, 
a divine executioner of the unfortunate. 

But what practical conduct does religion enjoin? In order 
to intensify the rivalry of life it is desirable that population 
should constantly outrun the means of comfortable subsistence. 
Hence, the first practical behest of religion is ‘increase and 
multiply.” 

The deep current of religious feeling which marks the Anglo- 
Saxon races makes for social efficiency and enables us to obtain 
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the ascendency over an increasing proportion of the habitable 
world. France, on the other hand, though more highly devel- 
oped in intellectual attainments, is defective in those moral fac- 
tors which make for social efficiency, and under the impulse of 
reformation has decreased in population, losing the degree of 
ascendency she once had among the nations. 

Similarly taking a wider scope of comparison, Mr. Kidd finds 
the Celtic races at large superior to the Teutonic in intellectual ¢ 
power, but inferior in “social efficiency” (strangely ignoring” 
the large growth of Celtic population and power in the United 
States of America, Canada and the Australian colonies). 

Into the elaborate historical illustrations which Mr. Kidd 
adduces, I cannot enter here, but I may remark that his modern 
instances all assume that social efficiency and racial success are to 
be measured by counting heads, a quantitative view of progress to 
which I shall return presently. 

Mr. Kidd thinks a reasonable limitation of the population, 
whatever methods are adopted, to be a wrong and selfish policy, 
because it ‘‘exploits in the interest of the existing generation of 
individuals that humanitarian movement which is providing a 
developmental force operating largely in the interest of future 
generations.” 

But leaving this point for the present let us look more closely 
at the nature of the work religion is said to do in modern 
social progress. Religion, which Kidd, when convenient, chooses 
to identify with altruistic feeling and with humanitarianism in gen- 
eral, is the one important force in modern progressive move- 
ments. Under the influence of this growing altruism, the power- 
holding classes, those who are in possession of government, of 
land, and of capital, have made concession after concession to 
the masses. Mr. Kidd explains that the growing pity and gen- 
erosity of the classes, and not the power of the masses, is the 
force which has brought about these changes, and he has the 
hardihood to illustrate from the French Revolution and the 
English reform movement. This grotesque contention is forced 
upon him. For if the growing demand of the subject masses 
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for political and economic justice, the growing recognition and 
reality of their force, the ability to organize and insist upon 
their rights —if these are the principal direct agents of reform — 
not even the expansive method of Mr. Kidd can classify them 
under the term religion as opposed to reformation. To avoid 
this conclusion Mr. Kidd perverts history, attributing modern 
progress to the generosity of the classes. It is quite true, of 
course, that one condition of modern progress, of the French 
Revolution, and of the later steps in the road to democracy in 
England, has been a weakening of the moral power of resistance 
in the classes, owing to a vague sense of the injustice of class 
monopolies. Moreover, the work of education, of light and 
leading, has been largely done by a small number of morally 
emancipated members of the power-holding classes. But the 
direct efficient cause has in almost every case been the force of 
the popular demand. To speak of the Acts of Parliament which 
register various progressive steps in English history as voluntary 
concessions of the power-holding classes, is a monstrous per- 
version of history. Even the abolition of slavery, both for this 
country and for America, was not brought about until it had 
been demonstrated that as an industrial system slavery was 
uneconomical. The power-holders have never made a conces- 
sion which was not wrung from them by threats, though after 
fear has compelled them to give way they have frequently 
attributed the act to their native generosity, reminding one of the 
story of the small boy who, when he was knocked down by a big- 
ger comrade, remarked as he lay on the ground, that he was “ just 
agoin’ to fall down.” The moral weakness of the position of 
the power-holding classes is a condition of the success of pop- 
ular agitation and popular force, but it is not the cause ; the con- 
cession is no more voluntary than that of the traveler who yields 
up his purse when a pistol is placed at his head. 

But let us assume that Mr. Kidd is correct in his interpreta- 
tion of the progressive movement as a voluntary concession of 
power by the classes, and that religion is the name of the force 
which induces the classes to act contrary to the dictates of 
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rational self-interest, how far can this movement proceed? A 
geod many of these progressive steps tend to socialism. Will 
religion lead to socialism? ‘‘No!” says Mr. Kidd, emphatically, 
“No!” Socialism he conceives as a mechanical organization of 
society with the special object of putting down the struggle for 
life and therefore stopping the spring of progress. 

A socialistic state will insist on securing the best terms for 
all members of the present and next generation. It will effect 
this by suspending the struggle for existence upon the physical 
plane. Weaklings will no longer be weeded out, population 
will be regulated within the bounds of comfortable subsistence ; 
rejection of the unfit being taken away the race will lapse into 
decay. Here we must observe that Mr. Kidd shows no grasp of the 
evolutionary character of socialism. An antagonism similar to 
that between reason and religion he finds between equalization 
of opportunity and socialism. Now no such antagonism exists. 
Socialism in its philosophical limitation is nothing else than the 
progressive equalization of opportunities. Beginning by equal- 
izing opportunities to live and to get a fair start in food and 
other physical requirements, it proceeds to the equalization of 
opportunity for good work and good wages, for higher educa- 
tion, and for the attainment of intellectual and spiritual wealth ; 
it achieves this equalization of opportunity by putting down 
some lower form of struggle, in order that the struggle may take 
a higher and intenser form. When all mankind was placed upon 
absolutely equal terms of competition in the rivalry of life, the 
ideal of socialism would be attained. 

The policy of equalization of opportunity hitherto pursued 
is not antagonistic to socialism, but simply marks the early 
stages in the continuous march of mankind toward a higher 
organic social life. 

But Mr. Kidd might urge, ‘You admit that the struggle for 
physical life is likely to be suspended; that admission is fatal, 
involving the necessary deterioration of the race.” But here I 
think Mr. Kidd’s position is open to a twofold criticism. He 
approves the modern democratic humanitarian movement, on 
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the ground that by promoting equality of opportunity it spreads 
and intensifies the rivalry of life. But many, if not most, of the 
steps in this movement repress the struggle on the purely 
physical plane. Poor laws and sanitary iegislation, for example, 
are directly engaged in securing the continued existence of those 
whom the physical struggle would eliminate through hunger or 
disease. With severer logic Mr. Herbert Spencer has protested 
against such legislation because its object is to keep alive those 
“unfit”? persons whose sacrifice was demanded in the interest of 
society. Mr. Kidd even stamps with his approval education acts 
and the eight-hour movement, though the very raison d’ étre of 
such movements is to relieve the strain of the physical struggle. 

But even assuming that this stern deduction of Weismann- 
ism were correct, the “‘rejection” of the unfit, which is essential 
to progress, can be secured by a less barbarous method than the 
homicidal practices consecrated by Mr. Kidd’s religion. The 
simple wisdom of the saying that “Prevention is better than 
cure” can surely never be so fully justified as where killing is the 
cure that is advocated. 

Mr. Kidd asserts that socialism would place restrictions upon 
population, and that such restrictions would cause progressive 
degeneration of the race. Here he begs a very important ques- 
tion, the question whether society cannot secure the rejection of 
the unfit much more effectually than it is now secured, by 
sternly repressing the anti-social conduct which produces the 
physically unfit. Might not a society which knew how to look 
after its own interests and the interests of future generations 
protect itself more effectively by enjoining on its members the 
command: “Thou shalt notkill, but needst not strive officiously 
to make alive.” 

No socialist community could fail to recognize that marriage 
and production of children were the most important social acts ; 
that society had a clear right to determine what sort of children 
should be born, seeing that society had both to support them and 
to depend upon them for sapport. I do not mean that such 
society need unduly and ve. stiously interfere with freedom of 
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individual choice, so as to say what marriages should take place, 
but it would certainly claim to say what marriages should not 
take place. Every intelligent society, socialist or other, would 
consider it as a first duty to prohibit unsocial unions, would 
prevent the propagation of physical, mental and moral disease. 
I do not say that such restraints need depend on legislation, 
though legal restraints are clearly justifiable ; the voice of public 
opinion in an educated community, the majesty of the venerable 
Mrs. Grundy herself, might suffice to maintain and to improve 
the physical fitness of the race by imposing sterility upon the 
physically unfit of each generation. Mr. Kidd seems to think 
that nature has got to work in the same blind, crude, wasteful 
fashion when she is operating through self-conscious reasonable 
man as when she is operating on the lowest amoeba. He seems 
to think that legislative restrictions upon populations would be in 
some sense interferences with the course of nature, or to use a 
phase of Mr. Spencer, attempts “ to fight against the constitution 
of things.” But the social will expressing itself either by public 
opinion or through an act of parliament is just as much a natural 
force as any other, and by a favorable disposition of physiologi- 
cal conditions is capable of securing physical progress. 

Taking a wide perspective we have before us two alternative 
views of social progress—one quaniitative, the other qualitative. 

Quantitative progress says; ‘‘ Breed freely, so that those below 
the physical average may be killed off and the stronger may 
multiply, and bursting the too narrow limits of their original 
home may swarm and encroach upon the lands of feebler folk, 
ruthlessly extirpating these natives when the latter stand in the 
way of their ascendency, or else compelling them to toil and to 
give up the profits of their labor to the owners of Maxim guns 
and superior machinery.” 

This progress is measured in square miles of territory, bales 
of cotton goods and millions of low class English lives, which 
are engaged in cut-throat competition of military or commercial 
rivalry. This appears to be Mr. Kidd’s way of measuring 


progress. 
Qualitative progress consists in limiting the quantity of new 
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life that we may raise the quality—the process of higher indi- 
vidualism which can only be attained by putting down the physi- 
cal rivalry which induces only physical fitness, and substituting 
higher forms of rivalry which evoke higher fitnesses, measuring 
progress not in terms of lower material products or in terms of 
population, but in terms of highest human character ; keeping 
down quantity of life with the direct object of limiting the pro- 
portion of energy which goes into the baser struggles of war and 
industry, in order that a larger proportion may be devoted te 
higher forms of effort, producing a race distinguished for high 
and varied mental and moral caliber. This society in which 
rivalry of life on lower planes is repressed can alone become 
socially efficient and coherent, because here alone will the bonds 
of common interest between individual and individual be numer- 
ous and strong. The way for a society to become socially effi- 
cient is to economize all force spent upon rivalry of physical life, 
so as to divert it into the maintenance of higher and more profit- 
able forms of rivalry. 

Mr. Kidd still seems to incline to the belief that “the 
anti-social qualities of men{and not their social qualities, are 
what furnish the cohesive force of society.” His arguments 
repose upon a sliding scale of phrases, by means of which 
he passes unseen from one position to another and thence 
to a third. We are all familiar with a conjuring perform- 
ance entitled the “hat trick,” in which the wizard takes out 
of a hat, which was previously shown to be empty, a string 
of sausages, a bowl of gold fish and other marvels which he had 
inserted by sleight of hand during the performance. Mr. Kidd's 
method is analogous. After elaborate analysis and argument, 
he discovers in a remote conclusion something which he 
had himself carefully inserted in an original premise, or he finds 
out some defect in a theory, which defect he has provided for by 
a defective definition of the theory. Religion is essentially ultra- 
rational beause he has chosen to define reason so as to exclude 
from it the emotional ; it is supernatural because he has posited 
the supernatural. Socialism is unethical because he has chosen, 
in the teeth of history, to identify it with rationalism and, an 
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equally unwarrantable assumption, to exclude from rationalism 
all that belongs to ethics. 

Now I say plainly this is juggling. Mr. Kidd packs the 
cards in favor of social efficiency, which means ethics, which 
means a fund of altruism, which means supernatural sanctions, 
which means religious dogmatism, which means Protestantism. 
The great discovery that the real aim of social evolution is the 
development of higher social efficiency and the survival of races 
in proportion to their social efficiency, is nothing else than a purely 
verbal proposition. It does not need a big book to tell us that 
the object of social development is to develop social qualities. 

All this mixed thought comes from dabbling in a brand new 
physiological theory like that of Weismann, which, at any rate 
in the strict form in which Mr. Kidd accepts it, stands upon the 
miraculous position that a portion of the human organism, to 
wit, the germ plasm, can be in organic connection with the rest 
of the body and yet can remain wholly unaffected by the chemi- 
cal and physiological experiences that body undergoes during a 
life time—that this germ plasm is sustained by the body and is 
yet untouched by the influences which affect the quality of its sus- 
tenance, an assumption which for pure effrontery has no parallel 
outside the Athanasian creed, and which no amount of direct 
inductive evidence could establish or even render conceivable. 

What then is the interest and worth of this book? Setting 
aside the literary skill, which is considerable, and the thoughtful 
handling of many interesting modern topics which lie across the 
path of the argument, there is evidently something in Mr. 
Kidd’s central theory which appeals strongly to a large number 
of fairly educated people. What is it? The answer I think is 
this. There has been a rapidly growing feeling among large 
numbers of those who stiil cleave to the orthodox churches, that 
the intellectual foundations of religion have slipped away. They 
are not rationalists, most of them have never seriously examined 
the rational basis of their creed, but the disturbing influences of 
rational criticism have reached them in the shape of this vague 
uneasy feeling. Now these people, morally weak because they 
have relied upon dogmatic supports of conduct, are ready to 
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grasp eagerly at a theory which shall save their religious systems 
in a manner which seems consistent with the maintenance of 
modern culture. 

If reason can only be induced to make a voluntary cession of 
a certain sphere of territory to religion— give a rational sanction 
to religion to be irrational—then all is achieved. Mr. Kidd is 
by no means the first to essay this task, but he is one of the 
boldest, for he does not hesitate to say that religion is wholly 
without rational sanction. 

The element of truth which Mr. Kidd has brought into 
prominence is the fact that an ethical motive does not 
derive its force from the intellect,and that ethical progress in an 
individual or a race is not necessarily correspondent with intel- 
lectual progress. What he assumes, but does not prove, is that 
ethical motives can only operate through definite religious 
systems, and that the recognition of the value of the “fund of 
altruism” gives validity to religious forms which are animated 
by some portion of the ethical spirit. 

Mr. Kidd has powerfully emphasized the “irrationality” (in 
his sense) of the altruistic forces. But he has neglected to 
recognize that all other motive forces are equally “irrational,” 
and that those which incite a man to selfish conduct are just as 
irrational as any other. Our likes and dislikes, our estimate of 
pleasures and pains, that aggregate valuation of vitai forces 
which forms the active character of a man ora race, are irrational 
in the sense that the intellect (Mr. Kidd’s reason) only enables 
one to see correctly the results which attend the pursuit of likes 
and dislikes. Moral force can never be directly generated by 
intellectual machinery. 

Once let us realize that it is the real interest of the individual 
to act in harmony with the total well-being of the society to 
which he belongs, and that it is the true interest of this generation 
to care for succeeding generations—that human nature contains 
desires making for the realization of this wider self which it would 
be painful to thwart—ethical conduct is at once justified, and 
the false antagonism of individual and social welfare disappears. 

Loxpon, ENGLAND. Joun A. Hosson. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND BIOLOGY. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Ill. 


Tue thesis of this paper is that sociology does not rest 
directly but indirectly upon biology. The science upon which 
it does directly rest is psychology, and this direct relation will 
be the subject of the fifth paper. The fourth will be devoted to 
its relations to that highest product of biologic law, the human 
species." We are at present concerned with the more general 
relations between sociology and biology considered as abstract 
sciences, 7. e., between the laws of life and those of association. 
“Coupling the present discussion as closely as possible with 
the previous one we may say at the outset that nature must not 
be conceived as aiming to accomplish any definite object by the 
introduction of life. There has undoubtedly been a rhythmic 
but general tendency towards the improvement or perfecting of 
structures throughout the history of the earth since life was 
introduced, but there is no promise that this is always to con- 
tinue. All who have studied the subject, whether from the 
geological, physical, astronomical, or purely philosophical point 
of view, agree that the life-sustaining period of a planet is only a 
relatively short one between vastly longer ones to precede and 
follow it, in which the conditions to life are absent. In Herbert 
Spencer’s great scheme of the redistribution of matter dissolu- 
tion is as much a factor as evolution, and whether we accept the 
estimate of Newcomb that the life period of this earth is to 
continue ten million years, or that of Helmholz that it will last 
seventeen million years, or that of Shaler that we may hope for 
yet one hundred million years, we must in any case admit a 

* This paper appeared in an unfinished form in the American Anthropologist for 
July 1895 (Vol. VIII., pp. 241-256), and will be therefore omitted from this series of 
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limit, and as it would seem, must assume that the last stages of 
that period will be marked by the gradual decline, as the first 
stages are with a slow advance in the state of living beings. 
Everything indicates that we, the occupants of this earth in the 
historic period of the human race are living at a time when life 
conditions are in their ascending stage, and that our teeming 
world is, as it were, rejoicing in the morning of creation. The 
forces of evolution are in full play, and therefore, while dismiss- 
ing the idea of purpose, we may legitimately inquire what are 
the tendencies of evolution. There is no harm either, for the 
sake of terse expression, in using teleological language, which 
| is about all the language we have, provided we first disclaim 
iy the old-time teleological implications. Dr. Asa Gray, who, 
while fully accepting evolution in the Darwinian sense, believed 
in what he characterized as ‘evolutionary teleology,” answered 
the general question in the following words: 

“To accumulate the greatest amount of being upon a given 
space, and to provide as much enjoyment of life as can be under 
the conditions, is what Nature seems to aim at.’’* 

I was struck with this passage when I first read it, because I 
ie had long been led to adopt a formula practically identical with 
THE the first part of his, viz., that the object of nature was to trans- 
fer the maximum amount of inorganic matter to the organized 
state. This seems to me to be the whole tendency of organic 
evolution, and organization in its broadest sense —the differen- 
tiation of parts and integration of wholes, the development, per- 
fection, multiplication, specialization and refinement of structures 
—is only the improved means to this general end. I have 
considered all the apparent objections to this theory, which need 
not be entered into here, and satisfied myself that they are not 
valid, and that the law as stated by Dr. Gray is altogether 
sound. This does not, however, include the second clause of his 
formula relating to the enjoyment of life, which I do not regard 
as true, and shall state my reasons in a future paper. 

The law is, however, much broader than this, or rather, this 
ite * Darwiniana, New York, 1877, p. 175. 
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may be regarded as only one of the applications of a much 
broader law. That law is that evolution is essentially a process 
of storing cosmical energy. All cosmical energy results from 
the interaction of the great correlative and antithetical (rather 
than antagonistic) gravitant and radiant forces of the universe. 
When these forces bear a certain ratio to each other their inter- 
action produces systems primarily chemical, then planetary, and 
finally biotic. The whole may be correctly characterized as so 
many forms or modes of organization. There is no more perfect 
example of organization than a solar system, of which ours is 
only one of thousands. But every chemical combination is also 
a system no less perfectly organized. In chemical combinations, 
however, there are all degrees of complexity, from the atom of 
hydrogen to the molecule of albumen 5000 times larger. And 
beyond this last is protoplasm whose chemical formula cannot 
be written, but which constitutes, in the words of Huxley, “the 
physical basis of life.” It could be shown (and I have endeav- 
ored to show) that at each step in this ascending series of 
organized products a new and higher energy is acquired, that of 
protoplasm constituting the highest expression of this law in 
the chemical series and fairly bridging over the interval between 
the inorganic and the organic. 

Although chemica! organization can go no farther than the 
production of protoplasm, the law does not cease to act, but 
henceforth it must follow a somewhat different method. Up to 
this stage all activity is molecular. In the next or biotic stage 
it is molar. In all inorganic products the motion which their 
increasingly active properties prove to exist is imperceptible to 
sense. In protoplasm and all organic products the motion is 
perceptible to sense. It is here called spontaneous, and spon- 
taneous mobility is supposed to be a criterion of life, but in reality 
the imperceptible motion of inorganic matter is as truly spon- 
taneous as are the activities of a living organism. Biotic organ- 
ization takes place by means of structure. The lowest organisms 
are said to be unorganized. They consist entirely of protoplasm. 


The Monist, Vol. V., Chicago, January 1895, pp. 247-263. 
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But the biological unit, the cytode or enucleated cell, is a very 
complex body compared to a molecule of protoplasm. The 
phenomena of heredity show that there are still simpler elements 
or units having very varied qualities. These are probably not 
simple molecules of protoplasm, although these need not be 
assumed to be altogether alike, but would appear to be multi- 
form aggregations of such molecules carrying in their composi- 
tion the hereditary tendencies of ancestral organisms. The 
Protozoa and Protophyta, or Protist kingdom, are unicellular 
organisms, and their organization is in a sense molecular. At 
least they are devoid of true organs and even of true tissues. 

Biotic organization proper consists of some kind of combina- 
tion of the biological units or cells into tissues and organs, thus 
forming a compound or complex body called an organism. Such 
combinations are formed in a great variety of ways and the pri- 
mary units are integrated in all degrees. In the highest organ- 
isms there is complete integration and interdependence of parts. 

Every organism is held together and rendered effective entirely 
by protoplasm, every organ and part being linked to every other 
by threads of this substance called nerves. The life of plants is 
as dependent upon protoplasm as that of animals, but the proto- 
plasm resides in the cells and controls the vegetative processes. 
The important fact from our present point of view is that every 
living organism is an organized mechanism for the storage and 
voluntary expenditure of energy, and as such does not.differ in 
principle from the chemical products of the inorganic world. 
The force that resides in the organic world is all derived from 
the properties of protoplasm, and these are in turn derived from 
chemical affinities. We might carry the series back and find 
that all energy originally emanates from the primary forces of 

gravitation and radiation which permeate the universe. The 


reason why a developed organism has more power than’ an ; 


undeveloped cytode is that a much larger amount of protoplasm 
has been codrdinated into an economic system and made to 
exert its force in unison. Its entire combined energy may 
be directed at will to a single purpose. The system is more- 
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over a mechanism or machine which employs a number of the 
well-known principles of mechanics, such as the lever and ful- 
crum, the pulley, the force-pump, valves, bellows, etc. But 
mainly it may be looked upon as a system of codperation among 
a multitude of protoplasmic bodies with all the advantages that 
always result from combined action. These are always much 
greater than the simple sum of the several powers of the com- 
ponent elements. But the principle of coéperation, so impor- 
tant for sociology, is after all nothing more than a modification 
of the one uniform and universal process of concentration or 
focalization of the cosmic energy for special purposes, and the 
single object under all circumstances is greater efficiency. 

I scarcely need point out the application of so important a 
principle to sociology, but it is too early to discuss this subject. 
I have presented this fundamental view of the nature of an organ- 
ism in order the better to approach the general question whether 
society is capable of being logically compared to an organism in 
the biological sense. Such a comparison, so far from being any- 
thing new, has been a favorite one with some writers since the 
time of Plato and Thucydides. It was stoutly held by Hobbes 
and also by Hegel. Comte set it forth with great clearness and 
avoided most of the objections of other authors by not attempt- 
ing to claim the specific resemblance of parts in the two sciences. 
Of all authors who have defended it and specifically illustrated 
it Mr. Herbert Spencer must be placed first. His strongest 
presentation of this subject is not to be found in his Synthetic 
Philosophy, aithough he has treated it there, but in an article on 
“The Social Organism,” originally contributed to the Westminster 
Review in 1860." This article was subsequently revised by him 
and many alterations made. In this form it is published in 
the Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 1n view of the 
great importance of the subject at the present stage of the argu- 
ment, and in order that it may be set forth in its strongest form, 
I have felt that I could not do better than to devote a considerable 
part of this paper to a literal reproduction of Mr. Spencer's 


* New Series, Vol. XVII., January 1, 1860, pp. 90-121. 
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treatment of it in thisessay. I quote from the American edition 
of the Essays, 1891: 


We propose here to show what are the analogies which modern 
science discloses to us. 

Let us set out by succinctly stating the points of similarity and the 
points of difference. Societies agree with individual organisms in four 
conspicuous peculiarities : 


1. That, commencing as small aggregations, they insensibly aug- 
ment in mass; some of them eventually reaching ten thousand times 
what they originally’ were. 

2. That while at first so simple in structure as to be considered 
structureless, they assume, in the course of their growth, a continually 
increasing complexity of structure. 

3. That though in their early undeveloped states there exists in 
them scarcely any mutual dependence of parts, their parts gradually 
acquire a mutual dependence, which becomes at last so great that the 
activity and life of each part is made possible only by the activity and 
life of the rest. 

4. That the life and development of a society is independent of, and 
far more prolonged than, the life and development of any of its com- 
ponent units: who are severally born, grow, work, reproduce, and die, 
while the body politic composed of them survives generation after gen- 
eration, increasing in mass, completeness of structure, and functional 
activity. 

These four parallelisms will appear the more significant the more 
we contemplate them. While the points specified are points in which 

societies agree with individual organisms, they are points in which 
individual organisms agree with each other, and disagree with all things 
else. In the course of its existence every plant and animal increases 
in mass, in a way not paralleled by inorganic objects: even such inor- 
ganic objects as crystals, which arise by growth, show us no such definite 
relation between growth and existence as organisms do. The orderly 
progress from simplicity to complexity, displayed by bodies politic in 
common with all living bodies, is a characteristic which distinguishes 
living bodies from the inanimate bodies amid which they move. That 
functional dependence of parts, which is scarcely more manifest in 
animals or plants than nations, has no counterpart elsewhere. And in 
no aggregate except an organic or a social one is there a perpetual 
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removal and replacement of parts, joined with a continued integrity of 
the whole. 

Moreover, societies and organisms are not only alike in these pecu- 
liarities, in which they are unlike all other things; but the highest 
societies, like the highest organisms, exhibit them in the greatest degree. 

We see that the lowest animals do not increase to anything like the 
sizes of the higher ones; and, similarly, we see that aboriginal societies 
are comparatively limited in their growths. In complexity, our large 
civilized nations as much exceed primitive savage tribes, as a vertebrate 
animal does a zoéphyte. Simple communities, like simple creatures 
have so little mutual dependence of parts that subdivision or muti- 
lation causes but little inconvenience ; but from complex communities, 
as from complex creatures, you cannot remove any considerable organ 
without producing great disturbance or death of the rest. And in 
societies of low type, as in inferior animals, the life of the aggregate, 
often cut short by division or dissolution, exceeds in length the lives 
of the component units, very far less than in civilized communities and 
superior animals; which outlive many generations of their component 
units. 

On the other hand, the leading differences between societies and 
individual organisms are these : 

:. That societies have no specific external forms. This, however, 
is a point of contrast which loses much of its importance, when we 
remember that throughout the vegetal kingdom, as well as in some 
lower divisions of the animal kingdom, the forms are often very indefi- 
nite—definiteness being rather the exception than the rule; and that 
they are manifestly in part determined by surrounding physical circum 
stances, as the forms of societies are. If, too, it should eventually be 
shown, as we believe it will, that the form of every species of organism 
has resulted from the average play of the external forces to which it 
has been subject during its evolution as a species, then, that the exter 
nal forms of society should depend, as they do, on surrounding condi- 
tions, will be a further point of community. 

2. That though the living tissue whereof an individual organism 
consists forms a continuous mass, the living elements of a society do not 
form a continuous mass, but are more or less widely dispersed over 
some portion of the earth’s surface. This, which at first sight appears 
to be a fundamental distinction, is one which yet to a great extent dis- 
appears when we contemplate all the facts. For, in the lower divisions 
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of the animal and vegetal kingdoms, there are types of organiza- 
tion much more nearly allied, in this respect, to the organization of a 
society, than might be supposed —types in which the living units essen- 
tially composing the mass are dispersed through an inert substance, 
that can scarcely be called living in the full sense of the word. It is 
thus with some of the Profococct and with the JVostocee, which exist as 
cells imbedded in a viscid matter. It is so, too, with the 7ha/assicolle 
—bodies that are made up of differentiated parts, dispersed through 
an undifferentiated jelly. And throughout considerable portions of 
their bodies, some of the Aca/eph@ exhibit more or less distinctly this 
type of structure. 

Indeed, it may be contended that this is the primitive form of all 
organization ; seeing that, even in the highest creatures, as in our- 
selves, every tissue develops out of what physiologists call a blastema— 
an unorganized though organizable substance, through which organic 
points are distributed. Now this is very much the case with a society. 
For we must remember that though the men who make up a society 
are physically separate and even scattered, yet that the surface over 
which they are scattered is not one devoid of life, but is covered by life 
of a lower order which. ministers to their life. The vegetation which 
clothes a country makes possible the animal life in that country; and 
only through its animal and vegetable products can such a country sup- 
port a human society. Hence the members of the body politic are not 
to be regarded as separated by intervals of dead space, but as diffused 
through a space occupied by life of a lower order. In our conception 
of a social organism we must include all that lower organic existence 
on which human existence, and therefore social existence, depends. 
And when we do this, we see that the citizens who make up a commu- 
nity may be considered as highly vitalized units surrounded by sub- 
stances of lower vitality, from which they draw their nutriment : much 
as in the cases above instanced. Thus, when examined, this apparent 
distinction in great part disappears. 

3- That while the ultimate living elements of an individual organ- 
ism are mostly fixed in their relative positions, those of the social 
organism are capable of moving from place to place, seems a marked 
disagreement. But here, too, the disagreement is much less than 
would be supposed. For while citizens are locomotive in their private 
capacities, they are fixed in their public capacities. As farmers, manu- 
facturers, or traders, men carry on their business at the same spots, often 
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throughout their whole lives; and if they go away occasionally, they 
leave behind others to discharge their functions in their absence. Each 
great center of production, each manufacturing town or district con- 
tinues always in the same place; and many of the firms in such 
town or district are for generations carried on either by the descend- 
ants or successors of those who founded them. Just as in a living 
body, the cells that make up some important organ, severally perform 
their functions for a time and then disappear, leaving others to supply 
their places; so, in each part of a society, the organ remains, though 
the persons who compose it change. Thus, in social life, as in the 
life of an animal, the units as well as the larger agencies formed of 
them, are in the main stationary as respects the places where they dis- 
charged their duties and obtain their sustenance. And hence the power 
of individual locomotion does not practically affect the analogy. 

4. The last and perhaps the most important distinction is, that while 
in the body of an animal, only a special tissue is endowed with feeling, 
in society all the members are endowed with feeling. Even this dis- 
tinction, however, is by no means a complete one. For in some of the 
lowest animals, characterized by the absence of a nervous system, such 
sensitiveness as exists is possessed by all parts. It is only in the more 
organized forms that feeling is monopolized by one class of the vital 
elements. Moreover, we must remember that societies, too, are not 
without a certain differentiation of this kind. Though the units of a 
community are all sensitive, yet they are so in unequal degrees. The 
classes engaged in agriculture and laborious occupations in general are 
much less susceptible, intellectually and emotionally, than the rest ; and 
especially less so than the classes of highest mental culture. Still, we 
have here a tolerably decided contrast between bodies politic and indi- 
vidual bodies. And it is one which we should keep constantly in view. 
For it reminds us that while in individual bodies the welfare of all 
other parts is rightly subservient to the welfare of the nervous system, 
whose pleasurable or painful activities make up the good or evil of life ; 
in bodies politic the same thing does not hold, or holds to but a very 
slight extent. It is well that the lives of all parts of an animal should 
be merged in the life of the whole; because the whole has a corporate 
consciousness capable of happiness or misery. But it is not so with a 
society, since its living units do not and cannot lose individual con- 
sciousness, and since the community as a whole has no corporate con- 
sciousness. And this is an everlasting reason why the welfare of citi- 
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zens cannot rightly be sacrificed to some supposed benefit of the state, 
but why, on the other hand, the state is to be maintained solely for the 
benefit of citizens. The corporate life must here be subservient to the 
lives of the parts, instead of the lives of the parts being subservient to 
the corporate life.* 


Such are the main agreements and disagreements between 
society and an organism, as Mr. Spencer sees them, and it will 
be noticed that the greater part of the disagreements are virtually 
explained away. He goes much farther into the subject in the 
remaining portion of the article, and even attempts to find and 
enumerate the specific homologues in animal organisms of many 
of the economic functions of society. Thus, “profit answers to 
the excess of nutrition over waste in a living body;” “the dis- 
tributing apparatus of a society answers to the distributing appa- 
ratus of a living body;” he points out the “analogy which 
exists between the blood of a living body and the circulating 
mass of commodities in the body politic,” and likens money to 
the blood-corpuscles. The arteries and veins correspond to the 
great rivers, railroads, and wagon roads. He treats the nervous 


system last, and rightly correlates it with government, but he. 
seems to lose himself in the less important aspects of this subject, 


so that one is led to suspect that he fears to face it in its main 
aspects. In a footnote on page 305 he makes the significant 
admission that “if any specific comparison were made, which it 
cannot rationally be, it would be to some much lower vertebrate 
form than the human.” This admission, taken in connection 
with the one already quoted, that society corresponds to the 
stage of animal development represented by the Protococct, Nos- 
toce@, and Thalassicolle, “the primitive form of all organization,” 
are quite in line with the position which I have been compelled 
to take on the question of a social organism ; but we are certainly 
indebted to Mr. Spencer for this masterly essay. No one else 
has set forth this important subject with any such an array of 
illustration as this, and only thus could it be rendered worthy of 
serious consideration on the part of sociologists. But with such 


* Essays, etc., New York, 1891, pp. 272 ff. 
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a presentation they are in position to take it up and consider its 
claims. 

The one truth with which scarcely anyone can help being 
impressed is the high degree of codperation displayed among 
the several functions, which can only be due to the high degree 
of centralization that has been reached even in the least devel- 
oped of the true organisms, such as are referable to any of the 
great groups recognized by zodlogists. That is to say, all these 
organs perform their functions under one central control. Mr. 
Spencer seems to have been so much impressed by the harmonies 
he discovers in the details that he practically lost sight of this 
important truth. It was not that he was not fully aware of it, 
for it is more to him than any one else that we owe the formula- 
tion of the great law that organic development proceeds by 
differentiation and integration—that in proportion as the parts 
are multiplied they must be made subordinate to the whole 
What he failed to see in his thorough comparison of an organ- 
ism with society was that while the differentiations are often very 
similar there is very little resemblance in the degree of integration 

Professor Huxley was quick to seize upon this omission, and 
in a lecture entitled “Administrative Nihilism’’* he dealt him 
some very heavy blows. The vulnerable point, as he clearly saw, 
in Mr. Spencer’s argument was that in which he undertook to 
institute comparisons with the nervous system of animals. 
Applying himself directly to this point, he said: 

Mr. Spencer shows with what singular closeness a parallel between 
the development of a nervous system, which is the governing power of 
the body in the series of animal organisms, and that of government, 
in the series of social organisms, can be drawn: 

“ Strange as the assertion will be thought,” says Mr. Spencer, “our 
Houses of Parliament discharge in the social economy functions that 
are, in sundry respects, comparable to those discharged by the cerebral 
masses in a vertebrate animal The cerebrum coérdinates the 
countless heterogeneous considerations which affect the present and 
future welfare of the individual as a whole; and the legislature codrdi- 

An Address to the Members of the Midland Institute, October 9, 1871. Forf- 
nightly Review, New Series, Vol. X., November 1, 1871, pp. 525-543- 
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nates the countless heterogeneous considerations which affect the 
immediate and remote welfare of the whole community. We may 
describe the office of the brain as that of averaging the interests of life, 
physical, intellectual, moral, social ; and a good brain is one in which 
the desires, answering to their respective interests, are so balanced that 
the conduct they jointly dictate sacrifices none of them. Similarly we 
may describe the office of Parliament as that of averaging the interests 
of the various classes in a community ; and a good Parliament is one 
in which the parties answering to these respective interests are so 
balanced that their united legislation concedes to each class as much 
as consists with the claims of the rest.” 

All this appears to be very just. But if the resemblance between 
the body physiological and the body politic is any indication, not only 
of what the latter is, and how it has become what it is, but of what it 
ought to be, and what it is tending to become, I cannot but think that 
the real force of the analogy is totally opposed to the negative view of 
state function. 

Suppose that in accordance with this view, each muscle were to 
maintain that the nervous system had no right to interfere with its 
contraction, except to prevent it from hindering the contraction of 
another muscle; or each gland that it had a right to secrete, so long 
as its secretion interfered with no other; suppose every separate cell 
left free to follow its own “ interests,” and /aissez faire, Lore of all, 
what would become of the body physiological? 

The fact is, that the sovereign power of the body thinks for the 
physiological organism, acts for it, and rules the individual compo- 
nents with a rod of iron. Even the blood-corpuscles cannot hold a pub- 
lic meeting without being accused of “congestion” —and the brain, 
like other despots whom we have known, calls out at once for the use of 
sharp steel against them. As in Hobbes’s “ Leviathan,” the represen- 
tative of the sovereign authority in the living organism, though he 
derives all his powers from the mass which he rules, is above the law. 
The questioning of his authority involves death, or that partial death 
which we call paralysis. Hence, if the analogy of the body politic 
with the body physiological counts for anything, it seems to me to be 
in favor of a much larger amount of governmental interference than 
exists at present, or than I, for one, at all desire to see.* 

This criticism of Professor Huxley has never been answered 

*Loc. cit. pp. 534-535. Also: Critigues and Addresses, London, 1873, pp 
17-18. 
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simply because it is unanswerable. Mr. Spencer’s subsequent 
attempt to answer it* must be regarded as an entire failure. 

This discussion leads to the final aspect of the whole ques- 
tion and the one upon which I would especially insist. It is that 
the nervous system, instead of being the last to be considered in 
a comparison of society with an organism, is the first and only 
proper term of comparison. All the other terms, those upon 
which Mr. Spencer has laid the principal stress, furnish only 
“analogies,” as he properly calls them. This, on the contrary, 
furnishes true homologies. Analogies are of little use except in 
arousing and satisfying curiosity, but homologies are valuable 
aids to the sociologist. The nervous system, as the reservoir of 
protoplasm and seat of life, sensibility, will, and ideas, is a fun- 
damental factor. Everything in an organism depends upon it. 
It antedates and has alone made possible all the other systems 
of an organized body. It controls them all absolutely, and with- 
out it the rest would all instantly cease. 

What, then, is the result of a comparison of society with an 
organism from this point of view? Where in the scale of animal 
development shall we find an organism at the same stage of inte- 
gration as that which society now occupies? As Professor Huxley 
shows, the strongest advocate of state control, the most extreme 
socialist, would shrink from the contemplation of any such abso- 
lutism as that exercised by the central ganglion of even the lowest 
of the recognized Metazoa. In order to find a stage comparable 
to that occupied by society with respect to the central control of 
the functions of life it is necessary to go down among the Proto- 
zoa and study those peculiar groups of creatures that live in col- 
onies so adapted that while the individuals are free to act as they 
please within certain limits, they are still imperfectly bound 
together by protoplasmic threads, to such an extent that they are 
in a measure subordinate to the mass thus combined, and really 
act as a unit or body. Between this stage and that of the more 
or less complete union of these individuals into something anal- 
ogous to tissue, with a growing differentiation of organs and 


* Specialized Administration, Fortnightly Review, December 1871. Recent Dis- 
cussions in Science, Philosophy, and Morals, New York, 1882, pp. 235-279. 
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functions, all intermediate stages exist, at least theoretically, and 
the different human societies must be respectively compared with 
these successive animal stages on this low plane of life. 

Looked at from this point of view society may be with much 
truth regarded as an organism, but it is obviously a very low form 
of organism. We are thus strikingly impressed with the great 
relative imperfection of society, and at the same time we are fur- 
nished with the means of seeing more clearly than in any other 
way the true relation of sociology to biology. The sociologist 
is dealing with an undeveloped stage of a great series of phenom- 
ena, and he may well ask himself the question: If such an inchoate 
being is capable of accomplishing such results as have been accom- 
plished by the social organism, what may we not expect when, 
under the great law of development operating throughout the 
organic world this social organism shall have attained even the 
lower stages of integration manifested in the humbler animal crea- 
tures with which we are all familiar? And when we shrink with a 
sense of dread from the idea of any such state of social centraliza- 
tion, it is because we fail to realize the possibility of a homogeneous 
development throughout all the parts of society, including the 
necessary modification in the character of its individual members, 
to adapt them to such a régime of subordinate codperation in the 
grand scheme. We fail to realize, on the one hand, the possi- 
bility of the central control being absolutely devoted to the wel- 
fare of the whole, as the animal consciousness is devoted to the 
welfare of the animal; and we fail to realize, on the other hand, 
the possibility of the willing obedience of every individual to the 
authority of the social center, for his own good, in the same way 
that every part of the body willingly submits to the authority of 
consciousness in its own interests. When we can rise to the 
position of divesting ourselves of these crude prejudices, due to 
our narrowed range of vision, and our inability to realize that 

what is now, need not always be, then will it be possible for the 
student of human society to look forward over the possible future, 
aided by the light which he receives from looking backward over 
the known past. 


WasuincTon, D. C. LestTeR F. Warp. 
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THE PLACE AND FUNCTIONS OF VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Introduction to exhibit of concrete institutions—Definition—Principles 0 
classification—Prevalence in the United States—Four normal uses ; satisfaction 
of local and transient needs, criticism, experimentation and supplementary 
action—A buses—Prospect. 

De TocQuEVILLE wrote of a much neglected class of institu- 
tions: ‘Nothing, in my opinion, is more deserving of our atten- 
tion than the intellectual and moral associations of America. 
The political and industrial associations of that country strike 
us forcibly, but the others elude our observation, or, if we dis- 
cover them, we understand them imperfectly, because we have 
hardly ever seen anything of the kind. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that they are as necessary to the American peo- 
ple as the former, and perhaps more so. 

“In democratic countries the science of association is the 
mother of science; the progress of all the rest depends upon the 
progress it has made. 

“Among the laws which rule human societies there is one 
which seems to be more precise and clear than all others. If 
men are to remain civilized, or to become so, the art of associ- 
ating together must grow and improve in the same ratio in which 
the equality of conditions is increased.”* 

It is a part of the plan of this journal to publish descriptions, 
estimates and criticisms of many forms of free codperation for 
human ends. The theorist and the practical man are alike 
bewildered by the teeming variety of organizations which solicit 
attention and funds. It is believed that brief but adequate treat- 
ment of various typical agencies of amelioration and satisfaction 
may prove helpful in fixing the rank of conflicting and clamor- 


* The place and value of the voluntary association are recognized by Schiffle, Baw 
und Leben, Bnd. 1., S. 740, ff.; A. de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. 1., p. 
204, and Vol. II., p. 118, 4th Amer. ed., 1841; Bryce, American Commonwealth, Vol. 
IL., p. 239, Macmillan & Co., 1889. 
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ous societies which ask the time and funds of thinkers and phi- 
lanthropists. 

In America there are no legal restrictions on the formation 
of such bodies, and our laws even favor their multiplication 
and facilitate their incorporation. The only defense of a long- 
suffering public is publicity and criticism. 

The family is not a voluntary association in the sense of the 
word here employed. Each human being becomes a member of 
the domestic institution by birth and not by choice, and at the 
age when reflection begins he discovers that this institution has 
already done its work upon him. The marriage contract is, 
indeed, relatively free, but the form of the union is determined 
partly by the elementary impulses of nature and the facts of sex 
and partly by the customs and laws through which society 
enforces its beliefs respecting the conditions of the common 
welfare. 

Industrial organization is, in the main, determined by nature, 
general custom and legislation, and it changes very slowly in 
response to the movements of events and the devices of reform- 
ers. Men may freely form contractual partnerships or buy stock 
in corporations, but once in the toils of an agreement the range 
of their movements is quite distinctly marked out by law. 

The church is an institution whose rigidity and conservatism 
are proverbial. -Devotees boast that she never changes and 
doubters stigmatize her asa fossil. The golden medium is nearer 
the truth. The church is like all other institutions which have 
a vast range of movement in time and space and a long life; she 
grows, but must be rooted deeply in order to resist frost and 
drought and to abide the storms. The church is not an organi- 
zation which can readily be made over by the combined efforts 
of a small circle of advanced thinkers. 

The state is not a voluntary organization based on contract 
and formed by a convention. It is a growth, and all ages past 
have contributed threads for its warp and woof. All its citizens 
are born to its rights and obligations or pass into its life from 
without by solemn process of adoption and naturalization. 
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The term “voluntary association”’ is here used to designate 
that form of social codperation in which the conscious choice of 
each member determines his membership. It is true that all 
organizations, even those which are most free, are influenced by 
the fixed material conditions and the established customs and 
laws of a given community. But in these associations the self- 
determining element is most conspicuous and characteristic. 
Such a social organization is usually less permanent and rigid, 
and its membership more fluctuating and unstable than is true 
of the great and recognized institutions, such as the family, state 
and church. 

They are created to serve many and varied ends. They may 
be organized in order to gain some special object or in order to 
change and direct the workings of the established institutions. 
They may be compared to the tenders which ply between the 
port and the great ships which are more at home on the deep sea 
than in the shallow harbor; or to the skirmish lines which are 
thrown out in advance of the main army. 

It is bewildering to contemplate the clubs, societies, guilds, 
associations, unions, companies, congresses, fraternities, sodalities 
and lodges which figure in city directories and in the society 
columns of newspapers. In order to understand them we must 
seek some rational principles of classification and of judgment. 

One mode of classification is based on the status of persons 
whose welfare is to be promoted. Thus we might have three 
groups of associations, philanthropic, mutual benefit and public. 
Goethe has given us the allegory of the Three Reverences, rever- 
ence for our peers, for the objects of our pity and for our 
superiors. But it seems better to employ this distinction to fix 
the boundaries of subgroups or species of association whose 
genera are otherwise marked. 

Societies which codperate with domestic, economic, educa- 
tional, political and ecclesiastical bodies have the generic char- 
acters of the institutions to which they are most nearly related. 
But any method of classification must come short of representing 
the complexity of social relations. There are advantages in 
treating the same phenomena under different heads, because in 
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this way the reciprocal and involved relations are more ade- 
quately realized. 

Criteria of judgment must accompany principles of classifica- 
tion. It is natural, first of all, to inquire the purpose of the asso- 
ciation. The final cause is here the creative force and the 
measure of worth. Usually the professed purpose is stated and 
published in the constitution. But the real ends may be much 
more complicated than the organic articles imply, and they may 
not correspond to published statements. Some of the earlier 
trades unions were organized under the title of friendly societies 
and mutual benefit clubs, because in no other way would public 
sentiment and law permit them to exist. Certain fashionable 
clubs have very attractive references to literature and art in their 
organic law; but the cook and bartender would be able to write 
a very instructive commentary on the public documents of the 
society. The final cause of a society must be sought in its con- 
duct as well as in its verbal professions. 

It is next necessary to set a value upon the purpose thus dis- 
covered. What satisfactions does it promise ? How will reali- 
zation of the aim affect society at large? How wide a range of 
persons is to receive help from it? In some cases, as college 
fraternities, much depends upon the character of the member- 
ship. Where financial elements are to be considered, the ability, 
capacity and fidelity of the officers are material considerations. 
Statistical science and art can here render valuable service as an 
ally by showing the geographical distribution, the fluctuations 
and tendencies, the successes and failures of various associations 
under consideration. The numerous “benevolent societies” of 
our country need this sort of examination, and the interests of 
millions of workingmen are involved in the investigation. 

We turn to some of the normal uses of this form of social 
organization, and mention first the satisfaction of transitory 
wants of society or the needs of a local group or of a limited 
class. Differentiation carries with it variation of tastes. We 
must expect with higher civilization a growing unlikeness of 
aptitudes and inclinations. People who like the same things 
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drift together. Sumptuary “blue laws” have never been able 
to suppress these differences, and experience has taught mod- 
ern men that only in case of antagonism with the general welfare 
is it safe or just to control the methods of satisfaction of the 
various groups of a community. The ponderous machinery of 
government is too awkward to regulate the styles of bonnets, 
the rules of ball games and the number of wheels on vehicles. 
The permanent and universal needs may be met by state or 
municipality, but the criticism of Dante is best left to select 
circles. It would hardly be thought advisable to elect a con- 
gress for the settlement of the merits of Browning or of the 
higher criticism of the Bible. In fact even the larger ecclesias- 
tical bodies make but little headway on such delicate matters. 
The army quartermasters can supply beans and bacon, but pri- 
vate enterprise must select the delicacies; and the Christian 
Commission was welcomed by the regular corps of surgeons as an 
indispensable aid during the Civil War. 

Another normal use of the voluntary association is the 
development and application of a criticism of established customs 
and institutions. It is not reasonable to expect all the mem- 
bers of a great people to move forward at an equal pace. 
The highest peaks are flooded with the light of dawn while the 
valleys remain dark with the shadows of night. Columbus made 
it easy to cross the Atlantic, but it was not easy for him. The 
older abolitionists worked out a theory of a “higher law,” an 
ideal of a better social conduct, and they condemned constitu- 
tions and decisions of gowned judges in the light of that law. 
They shamed the majority by contrasting fact with truth. In 
new and uncultivated communities clubs of women are slowly 
learning and teaching the first lessons of esthetic culture. If 
they waited for town councils to act, under the control of rude 
democratic majorities and uneducated boards of education, our 
western cities would remain barbarian for another century. 
There is a “tendency in all things to sag,” and the people of 
each generation are girded and braced for new journeys only by 
the prophetic discoveries and appeals of inspired leaders. And 
as the timber for martyrs is not found in every township we 
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must be grateful to those who cheer the timid essays of grop- 
ing minds by uniting the foremost men in companies of pioneers. 
Church and state would perish, and even good customs would 
corrupt the world if we did not have associations of self- 
appointed censors to disturb our complacency and goad us to 
reflection. But even martyrs and prophets have their fainting 
fits and sink down under a sense of loneliness, as we see in the 
case of the bold Elijah. Two are more than twice as brave as 
one, and a man on a committee of the Civic Federation feels 
strong even before a spoils politician. And then prophets have 
other weaknesses which need the correction of association. 
Reformers most of all men require the balance and brake of 
counsel. They are prone to forget, in sanguine moments, that 
the first question to settle is not how to do a thing but whether 
a thing should be done. Social doctors must sometimes be 
urged to study anatomy with the help of cadavers and cats 
before they indulge in vivisection on palpitating human beings. 
It is desirable that people with a strong refurming zeal should 
at least Cebate in companies of ten up to the point of agree- 
ment before they ask for legislation which involves sixty mil- 
lions of people. A debating society has a fine field for suppress- 
ing raw social schemes, and this is one of its normal functions. 
After discussion comes experimentation. It is wise to let an 
adventurous Stafley survey the Dark Continent before we send 
capital and colonies into the malarial coast. Our government 
has set up many experiment stations for the benefit of farmers, but 
groups of farmers have themselves tried new methods. If they 
fail only a few persons have suffered, and when they succeed all 
the world is wiser. In the administration of relief a local benev- 
olent society can test methods which may, at a later stage, be 
found available for a province or an empire. The Workmen’s 
Colonies of Germany have been developed by the etforts of small 
groups of generous people, and their utility and limitations have 
been discovered. It now seems probable that they will gradu- 
ally come to be supported and controlled by the political 
authorities. They seem to have become too great for private 
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funds to support and too valuable to abandon. The voluntary 
association seems the best form of social organization for research 
work in science and philosophy. It is free from the obstructive 
and obscurantist tendencies which seem inherent in all historic 
bodies. The interests of political and ecclesiastical parties and 
the prepossessions of officeholders rage around them in vain. 

The voluntary association is often able to supply personal 
service where the mechanical methods of the state or the church 
are at fault. The Elberfeld system of poor relief is a good illus- 
tration. This system was established by the efforts of a repre- 
sentative of political and a representative of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, a magistrate and a pastor. It was found that municipal 
authorities could raise adequate funds and keep accounts and 
punish vagrants far better than benevolent societies. But when 
it came to a question of visiting the sick, bringing to them the 
cheer of friendship and the personal counsel of experience, 
sharing the riches of the sagacious with the witless and discour- 
aged, the machinery of the state was too coarse and heavy. The 
army of bureaucrats confessed their defect and called to their 
assistance the friendly visitors who work for honor and for grati- 
tude. Complete as is the system of communal relief it still leaves 
room for many forms of benevolence under the leadership of 
private persons. 

There are many groups of voluntary associations more or less 
closely connected with the churches. The Y. M.C.A., the 
Christian Endeavor societies and the Christian Citizenship 
League are examples. It is sometimes said that the existence 
of these societies is a reproach to the church and an evidence of 
its failure. The criticism should not be hastily accepted. Such 
organizations rather imply that a considerable number of the 
members of the churches are ready to unite in a method of social 
amelioration for which there exists no suitable machinery. It is 
unreasonable to expect all the members of a body of four or five 
million members to rent the use of their vast and costly govern- 
mental plant for some local or temporary purpose, however 
worthy it may be. The voluntary association furnishes exactly 
the form of codperation most desirable in these circumstances. 
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There is a very powerful current of public opinion setting in 
the direction of state monopoly of many social functions, and 
there is another current opposed to such extension of political 
agency. These two tendencies will not suppress each other but 
will correct each other. Even when the city or state has under- 
taken a social function it is found that vigilant citizens must 
unite to watch the administration of a law. No popular govern- 
ment has yet solved the problem of perpetual motion. No 
people can have a pure, strong and effective government where 
there are no societies or parties to instruct the public, to expose 
corruption, and to investigate the manner in which officers treat 
the trusts committed to their care. 

It may be thought that these voluntary associations are 
impertinent and pretentious. They seem to imply that their 
members profess to be more pious, intelligent and patriotic than 
their neighbors, The danger is real but it must be risked, and 
most of us can admit without jealousy the merits of any body of 
persons who will make life and property more secure and who 
lower our taxes. 

It is said that these societies dissipate social energy, rival the 
home, sap the resources of the church and multiply like a plague 
of locusts. Unquestionably the objection is partly justified by 
facts. There are too many societies, especially too many bad 
ones. They overlap, duplicate and interfere with each other. 
Some of them seem to be organized simply to advertise the benev- 
olence of the executive committee or furnish a stipend for a 
secretary. The business man is vexed and preplexed to know 
which society is worthy of his gifts and which deserves his 
curses. 

But the severest judgment of an abuse leaves the normal use 
untouched. The voluntary associations require criticism and 
regulation, but the principle of their life is legitimate. In their 
best estate they are the indispensable means of innocent and 
wholesome gratifications, the pioneers of progress, the guardians 
of dearly-bought agencies of research and culture. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN ITALY. 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL TENDENCY OF TODAY. 


To apmit that Sociology began only when August Comte 
in 1842 invented the name for it, is to admit, using the figure 
of Montesquieu, “that before a circle is described all its radii are 
not equal.”* This hypothesis is at once rejected when I say 
that, in the history of general sociology, it is necessary to begin 
with Plato and Aristotle.* We see here a fact, more frequently 
illustrated in science perhaps than in art, that an idea or even a 
series of ideas may arise without the necessary vocabulary to 
express them. De Tocqueville was right therefore when he said : 


“The human mind invents ideas more easily than words.’’3 


If we may be permitted then to investigate the history of 
sociology prior to the existence of the word itself, we must not 
overlook the name of Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), who, with 
Descartes (1596-1650) in France, and with Bacon (1561-1626) 
in England, is one of the three fathers of modern philosophy. 

Zeno (362-264 B. C.), was the first to teach the funda- 
mental unity of nature. Giordano Bruno, accepting, this doc- 
trine, protested against the dualism of Aristotle and Plato, which 
made of matter two distinct principles, naturally separate and 
diverse. The principal merit of Giordano Bruno is his stupen- 
dous demonstration of the monistic (unitario) process of nature, 
a demonstration which his predecessors had not given, and 
which constitutes the most characteristic note of his philoso- 
phy. On account of his pantheistic conceptions, his theory of 


MONTESQUIEU, Esprit desjlois, p. 4. 
? Among others see LETOURNEAU, La Sociologie d’apres l'ethnographie, the preface. 
3A. de TOCQUEVILLE, De democratic’ en Amerique. Vol. p. 264. 
4F. Pretropao.o. Sul calendajo di Giordano Bruno ; E. MORSELLI, La mente di 
Giordano Bruno ; F. Tocco, Opere edite ed inedite di Giordano Bruno. 
335 
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divine immanence, and his adhesion to the new astronomical 
theories, he may be called an evolutionist.‘ From this point of 
view, as De Greef recognizes, Italy preceded France and the 
other countries, which in their intellectual development finally 
arrived at contemporaneous philosophy. Giordano Bruno bears 
some resemblance to the Arabs, especially to Avicebron,? at 
that time almost forgotten in Italy. He understood perfectly 
the process of the transformation of matter, for he writes: 
‘That which was first the seed, becomes the herb, afterwards 
the ear of corn, then bread, then chyle, then blood, the sperm 
of animal life, embryo, man, corpse, and finally earth or stone 
or other matter, to begin over from the first.” In other words, 
according to Bruno, motion and air explained the various forma- 
tions of the phenomena which unfold themselves in the visible 
universe. Professor Enrico Morselli, who is one of the most 
illustrious Italian representatives of the biological theory of 
evolution, affirms therefore that on the one hand Bruno allies him- 
self to the monistic traditions of the Italian school,3 and identi- 
fying opposites, confounding God with nature, brings to perfec- 
tion the Italian naturalism, confused somewhat by Cordano, but 
clearly set forth by Telesio and by Patrizzi, and on the other 
hand anticipates the whole evolution of philosophy. Bruno 
anticipates Spencer as much in the line of his agnosticism as in 
his attempt at the reconciliation of religion and science. As to 
true morality, Bruno considers that it ought to be derived from 
altruism, and that it ought not to be identified with any theo- 
logical dogma or any form of worship. Religions, according to 
Bruno, have a function exclusively ethical and educative, and 
the so-called duties owed to God are fulfilled not by prayers and 
passive resignation, but by works useful to others ; that is, to the 


1G. DE GREEF Le 7ransformisme Social, p. 129. 
2G. Lewes, Zhe History of Philosophy, Vol. 1. 
3In the evolution of Italian philosophic thought one may always observe a 
tendency towards monistic naturalism, and towards the application of the experi- 
mental and inductive method to all the sciences, both physical and moral. On this 
question see, besides the work of Morselli, already cited, the article of F. PUGLIA in 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Band 11., 1888-9, Band III., 1889. 
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social body. Inthis he anticipated, without doubt, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, and completely demolished the individualism of religious 
morality. 

Concerning Giordano Bruno much has been said in Italy in one 
way and another during the last few years. Authors who have 
given a moderate judgment of him are truly rare. Apotheosis has 
been pushed so far as the erection of a monument to his memory in 
Campo dei Fiori in Rome, in the same square and in the same 
Rome which, formerly papal—and even today the seat of the 
pope — had seen him burned. 

However this may be, Giordano Bruno cannot be denied a 
magnificent breadth of view, and therefore we cannot refuse to 
put him among the more direct precursors of modern sociology. 

Campanella (1568-1639) is an idealistic philosopher well- 
known by his utopian work, “The City of the Sun,” but he is 
lacking in historical knowledge, and hence the merits of his 
works are literary rather than social. It is not so, however, 
with Filippo Briganti, who in 1777 published anonymously an 
“Analytical Examination of the Legal System.” In this work so 
much light is shed upon the organism of society, and human 
nature, and it is so full of civic wisdom, and the whole is 
expressed in language so brilliant, and at the same time so sci- 
entific, that one does not know whether to admire more the 
philosopher or the jurist, the biologist or the sociologist, the 
moralist or ,the litterateur. Certainly Filippo Briganti must 
also be mentioned as one of the forerunners of sociology. 

The authors just mentioned are not well known for their 
sociological publications. This is not true, however, of G. B. 
Vico. La Scienza Nuova of Vico is above all an eminently 
modern work, as is shown by the critical works concerning it 
which are constantly increasing. An illustrious Austrian soci- 
ologist, my friend Ludwig Gumplowicz, has written: ‘The first 
inkling of a science of the nature of nations may be accredited 
to Giambattesta Vico.’”* Pietro Siciliani points out how a first 

*See Works, republished at Milan in 1859 with a preface by D’Ancona. 

*L. GumpLowicz, Grundriss der Sociologie. Vienna, 1885, p. 4. 
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vital germ of the conception of the human race as an organ- 
ism, studied and explained in the same manner that one studies 
and explains any organic compound, thanks to the increased 
acquaintance with life, may be found not only in the Scienza 
Nuova, but also in the Latin works of Vico, especially in chap- 
ter twelve of De Constantia Philologiae.* The merits of Vico 
may be summed up in two principal conceptions: he has 
demonstrated a law, uniform and general, according to which 
the course of human and historical facts proceeds, and has there- 
fore used a method not simply historical but historico-psycho- 
logical, thus distinguishing himself from both the theologians 
and the idealists. 

For Vico the human race is the genus homo, a single genus, 
not on account of its arising from a single or multiple original 
stock, but on account of a common and identical nature. This 
is the scientific part of the great Darwinian epic, that is, the 
communis natura between the lower animals and man; and it is 
one of the more original ideas of La Scienza Nuova. This work 
presents, therefore, the genesis of the historical and the socio- 
logical process, and the problem of La Scienza Nuova is the 
same as that which is discussed in the works of Lamarck, 
Cuvier, Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire, Herbert, Matthew, d’Amalius, 
d’Halay, Rafineique, Schaffhausen, and Hooker; that is.the prob- 
lem of basing -sociological principles upon the principles of 
anthropology, or humanity, as they were called in the time of 
Vico. But what value to the mind of Vico had these principles 
of humanity? ‘Whoever wishes to know them, must study the 
natural history of man, and he will then see that two sciences 
essentially practical lift themselves above all others: Law and 
Morals. Two great powers divide the kingdom of laws, 
the political and the religious; personified in state and church, 
and which are constantly at war with each other. The struggle 
increases when the third power, science, enters the field. Vico 
saw this battle and making use of philology, of mythology and 
of comparative legislation tried to demonstrate historically that 
*SiciLiaNi Socialismo D rwinisme So: ‘cgia moderna. ed. 1885, p. 5. 
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‘the human judgment regulated by knowledge is the foundation 
of the power of nations.’”* And this is the question so much 
debated in our times and which tends constantly to establish 
itself on a sociological basis. 

Vico is a splendid star which rises in an intellectual darkness 
that could hardly be more dense; and this explains the hostile 
criticisms which in those days his theories provoked. These 
criticisms are made principally in the name of religion; for 
instance, those of Romano Finetti, Lami and Appiano Buona- 
fede, who placed him alongside of Grotius, Spinoza, and Mon- 
tesquieu. 

On the other hand, not a few made much of the works of 
Vico. Passing over Delfico, Gravina, Romagnosi, etc., who 
came after, there is still another name which cannot be 
passed over in silence. It is that of Gaetano Filangieri. 
“Among all the writers who gave themselves to the study of 
law, some have treated the material simply as jurists, some as 
philosophers, some, even, as politicians, but always embracing 
in their view a single part of this immense edifice; some, like 
Montesquieu, have reasoned rather of what ought to be done, 
but no one has yet given a complete and well-reasoned system 
of legislation; no one has yet reduced the material to a secure 
and well-ordered science, uniting means and rules and theory 
and practice. This is what I have undertaken to do in this work, 
which has for its title the Science of Legislation.” Thus writes 
Gaetano Filangieri in the preface of his colossal and immortal 
work. 

In respect to the comprehensive and truly sociological views 
which inspire this book, it is enough to say that Filangieri, when 
he was writing it, thought of following it with two other works 
which were to be entitled respectively, Una nuova scienza delle 
scienze,and Storia civile universale e perpetua. These titles alone, 
so expressive and clear, show plainly enough that Filangieri 
already had in mind a comprehensive social science, such as is 


1G. B. Vico Principi di Scienza Nuova. Libro Il, Cap. III. p. 42. L. Ursunt- 
Scupert, G. B. Vico come fondatore della sociologia moderna, Palermo, 1888, p. 16 € 17. 
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today called sociology. In the mind of Adam Smith, also, there 
appeared a similar idea,* although premature death, both in his 
case and in that of Filangieri, prevented its working out. 

We pass now to Ganelli, whom Michelet? calls a genuine 
disciple of Vico. From Ganelli we may go on the one hand to 
Romagnosi, and on the other to Ferrara, who, although they 
sometimes criticise the works of their master, are yet for the 
most part his faithful followers. Meanwhile, Michelet (1824) 
was spreading a knowledge of the theories of Vico in France, so 
that even in that country there arose a band of followers of the 
illustrious Italian, as, for instance, M. Cousin (1831), Ballanche 
(1830), Geoffroy Teodoro (1831), etc. Even Comte himself 
had a profound respect for Vico. 

Following in the footsteps of Vico, and taking his theories 
as a basis, there gradually grew up in Italy an ethico-juridical 
school, with views essentially sociological, which may be called 
truly national. Vanni has shown the intimate relations between 
this Italian school and that of Herbert Spencer.3 His demon- 
stration is acute and learned, even splendid, for Vanni is one of 
the ablest of Italian sociologists. Meanwhile Emilio Morpurgo, 
Fedele Lampertico, Giuseppi Carle, Marsh and chiefly Aristide 
Cabelli, in his work, L'Uomo e le Scienze Morali (1869), just 
begun with the second half of this century, were writing on 
sociological questions. They began for the most part by fol- 
lowing the example of the school of Vico and Romagnosi, but 
the studies which were carried on contemporaneously abroad 
exercised a strong influence upon them. Their works, however, 
may even yet be called modern. 

*See Ingram, History of Political Economy, Edinburgh, 1888 ; FIAMINGO, die his- 
torischen und die orthodoxen National-Okonomen in ihrem Verhiltniss tur Sociologie, 
Vienna, 1894; also ANTONIO GENOVESI, the first professor of political economy in 
Italy. He lived in the last century, taught in the University of Naples and held large 
and progressive views. His Discorso sopra il fine delle lettere e delle scienze is stamped 
with large, comprehensive and truly sociological views. 

* MICHELET, Principes de la Philosophie de l Histoire, Brussels, 1839. 
3G. VANNI, // sistema etico-giuridico di Herbert Spencer, City of Castella, 1893. 
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In England Hobbes was the prophet of what is going on 
today, namely, the modification of the national English charac- 
ter by the materialist of pleasure becoming the materialist of 
political economy. This transformation was effected by the 
birth of utilitarianism which, as Fouillée wisely observes, sums up 
faithfully the whole modern English spirit. Adam Smith made utili- 
tarianism the basis of his social-economic system, and is the first 
Englishman to proclaim this doctrine. His ideas were modified 
by Bentham, in whose Manual of Political Economy, and the 
various monographs which he published on the same subject, 
may be found all the errors of the orthodox political economy in 
regard to sociology. Among these monographs is the celebrated 
treatise on the ‘‘ Defense of Usury,” a work which has for us a 
truly great importance. Bentham established a kind of moral 
arithmetic by which to balance the accounts of utilitarianism. 
Any kind of pleasure whatever is brought to this balance and 
undergoes a comparison. This comparison naturally can only 
be essentially materialistic, hence, for the economist all pleasure 
enters into the field of material satisfaction, that is, of political 
economy. Thus all the other social facts, from law to morals, 
come to have an economic basis. In this arithmetical com- 
mensuration it was shown just how much advantage each had, 
and that ‘evil, injustice, of whatever kind it may be, is in 
the last analysis pain or the loss of pleasure.’ By this school 
everything was reduced to economic pain or pleasure, and hence 
pelitical economy was able to overlook all the other social fac- 
tors which were consequences of them. Against this system 
M. Cousin protested in a session of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, held in Paris forty-three years ago. “I believe,” said 
Cousin, “ that there is a positive science based on material facts 
which bears the name of political economy, but if you wish to 
include in it the art of good conduct; if you call wealth every- 
thing which has a moral value; if all this moral wealth, produced 
by whatever kind of labor, belongs to political economy, you 
must then include morals, jurisprudence, logic, philosophy, and 


* BENTHAM, Complete Works, Vol. L., p. 262. 
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all social phenomena will fall under its dominion . . . . this 
system is arbitrary and even demoralizing to the other sciences. 

You give to the words wealth, product, and value new 
significations, or you create a false political economy.” And 
Chevalier showed at the same time how “political economy 
in disregarding its proper limits has already become unpop- 
ular and has fallen under suspicion.” All of which was very 
true. 

After all this, however, Ferrara assigns to political economy, 
“The investigation of the sentiments of the heart, the faculties of 
the mind and the movements of the body which urge man to 
change voluntarily the form of the external world. It examines 
whether these changes constitute a creation from nothing, and 
shows how the mutations of today become a support for those 
of tomorrow, and are themselves based on those of today. It 
then applies these laws to the social mechanism.”* From this 
passage it is easy to understand how the whole tree of knowledge 
in ancient philosophy, instead of being represented by a hier- 
archy of the sciences, was represented by only one, namely, 
political economy. 

Now, there was a time in Italy during which almost all 
economic science was comprehended under the _ school 
of Ferrara. ‘Francesco Ferrara,”’ writes one of his admirers, 
“ruled almost alone during the first three quarters of this 
century in the history of Italian economy, and combated scorn- 
fully the successive invasions of foreign doctrines which 
entered triumphantly into our country, brought in by some of 
our economists, to dethrone and to destroy our national 
theories.” * Wherefore, a young Italian sociologist, Nitti, felt 
called upon to ask whether it really was a great good that Italy 
had not welcomed the innovating theories of the English 
reformers, the wise criticisms of Hildebrand, the ingenious 

*F, FERRARA, Zsame storico-critico di economisti e dottrine economiche del secolo 
XVIII. ¢ prima meta del X7X., Turin, 1892. Vol. IL., Part II. 


*F. Viral, // problema della popolazione negli scritti di F. Ferrara in Giornale 
degli economisti, August 18, 1895. 
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hypotheses of Von Thiinen, the clever intuitions of Rodbertus, 
and the weighty criticisms of Winkelblech.* 

The conception of political economy held by the school of 
Ferrara, opposed itself in Italy more than elsewhere to the rise 
of sociology. Undoubtedly that which more than anything else 
has contributed to the uncertainty which exists in regard to 
sociology, and has led some to deny it altogether, is the exist- 
ence of the various sciences which, having a generic name, call 
themselves political and social sciences. Now, in Italy this 
state of things wasaggravated. As our economists conceived their 
science it already occupied the field which sociology would 
cover. Political economy, as we have already stated, was under- 
stood as a comprehensive and general social science, upon which 
ali the other special social sciences should be based. This 
economic science, however, lacked many of the requisites 
essential for transforming it into a true sociology. In fact, 
Ferrara never occupied himself with a general codrdination of 
political economy and the other sciences. Moreover, at the time 
of his greatest activity, biology and psychology had yet to com- 
plete their great advances, and there was yet to come the epoch 
of the theories of Darwin and Spencer. In short, to Ferrara and 
his disciples the same accusation was applicable which was made 
at that time against economists in general. August Comte classified 
them all, briefly, as ignoramuses, especially in regard to psychology. 

We have had, then, in Italy some economists who, while 
unable to develop sociology, have, at the same time been the 
greatest obstacle to the rise of this science through the medium 
of special investigators, by absorbing, as these economists did, a 
great part of the field over which the new science was to extend 
itself. Given this complexity of circumstances it is quite natural 
that as late as 1880 Vadata-Papale wrote: ‘These disputes, while 
they make us feel the need of the discovery of the great body of 
sociological laws, compel us to acknowledge with bitterness the 
void which exists in Italy for a new science.’’* 

F, S. Nitti, Reforma Sociale, August 10, 1895, p. 223. 

* G, VADATA-PaPALE, La Sociologia, la Filosofia delia storia ela Filosofia del diritto 
Catania, ed. 1885. 
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In Italy sociological studies began by reflecting almost solely 
the popular social movement which, ;/however, was not then 
very conspicuous among us. It therefore happened that 
sociology was confused with socialism, as was done to a certain 
extent by Colajanni, who followed the example of the French 
author, Gautier. Jacobi, one of the + 90 to accept the theories 
of Darwin, delivered a lecture on the! conception of evolution, 
in which he tried to show the perfect accord which exists between 
the theories of Darwin and those of Carl Marx. This demon- 
stration has engaged the attention of various Italian students. 
It had already been attempted by Colajanni in one of his works 
on socialism, and later Enrico Ferri returned to it with greater 
insistence. In a work entitled Socialism and Positive Science, 
(Soctalismo e Scienza Positiva), he proposed to show the perfect 
accord which, according to him, exists between the theories of 
Darwin, Spencer and Marx. But in a letter published some 
months ago in the Italian journals, Herbert Spencer denies abso- 
lutely this pretended accord between his theories and those of 
Carl Marx. ‘‘ To represent me as saying what I have not said,” so 
the letter of Spencer may be abridged, “simply means that my 
works have not been understood.” 

Another question which was discussed in the beginning of 
social studies in Italy was that of criminality in a socialistic 
state. With even greater scientific seriousness than that which 
was shown in the question just referred to, the conclusion was 
reached that, while some forms of the criminality of today 
would be diminished, other forms would be increased; and this 
contrary to the gratuitous affirmation of Turati and the other 
socialists who pretended that in a socialistic state criminality 
would be enormously diminished if it did not entirely disappear. 

In the meantime Enrico Morselli founded about 1882, the 
Rivista di Filosofia Scientifica, and almost contemporaneously 
Schaffle’s “Structure and Life of the Social Body” was trans- 
lated from the German. Although Schaffle has not found many 
followers in Italy, it cannot be denied that his work has exer- 
cised a strong influence on many students. Some exaggerated 
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the theories of Schaffle; for instance, Colajanni, who in a chap- 
ter on Socialism, proposed to demonstrate the following thesis: 
‘Human society is an organism among whose parts or organs, 
in order that there may be life, harmony and not strife must 
exist.” Now if Schaffle and Lilienfeld have sometimes pressed 
too far the pretended parallelism between the human and the 
social organism, so as to have caused many criticisms, among 
which are the very successful ones of Gumplowicz, the affirma- 
tions of Colajanni, arrive at an extreme almost ridiculous. 

On the other hand various young Italians went to Ger- 
many to study there the latest manifestation of scientific thought, 
and the result of their researches, their impressions, and 
their criticisms, furnished the material for many volumes. 
Among these that of Morpurgo is even yet favorably remem- 
bered, while Schiattarella had already published a work upon the 
“ Progress of Social Science in England.” 

Meanwhile in the Rivista di Filosofia Sctentifica valuable arti- 
cles had been published on Evolution and on Darwinism. 
Although the majority of these articles are biological, yet many 
are sociological. This review, which exercised a great influence 
upon the new intellectual development in Italy, publishes articles 
from Herbert Spencer and also from Haeckel. A little later the 
same publishers, Dumolard Bros., of Milan, published a transla- 
tion of Spencer’s Study of Sociology, with an introduction, and 
still later Spencer’s Principles of Sociology was published at Turin. 

Colajanni and Roncalli, each on his own account, had pub- 
lished some small works to make known in Italy the sociological 
system of Gumplowicz. In the decade 1880-90, there developed 
in Italy the positive school of penal law, arbitrarily called Ital- 
ian in spite of the fact that abroad its doctrines found an increas- 
ing number of followers. Enrico Ferri thus defines it: “It is 
the conversion of the science of crime and punishment from a 
doctrinary exposition of syllogisms by mere force of logical fancy 
into a science of positive observation which, availing itself as 
much of anthropology, psychology, and criminal statistics as of 
penal law and prison discipline, becomes that synthetic science 
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which we call Criminal Sociology. So that this science, apply- 
ing the positive method to the study of crime, delinquency and 
the environment in which they are manifested, only gives to 
classical criminal science the life-giving breath of the sublime 
and irrefragable discoveries made in the science of man and 
society, reconstructed by the doctrine of evolution.”* Wemay 
here call attention incidentally to the false manner in which 
sociology, in this definition, is conceived. Instead of being a 
science it reduces itself to a simple method of investigation, but 
the wonderful activity of the authors of this school widened the 
application of the positive method in penal law, so that its benefi- 
cent influence made itself felt even in the other social sciences. 
Thus, littie by little, on account of the various circumstances 
already mentioned, sociological studies in Italy became more 
and more familiar. While some authors treat questions of pure 
sociology, others make use of an essentially sociological method. 
To the latter class belong such men as Carle, Cognetti di Martini, 
Enrico Morselli, Enrico Cimballi, Bengi, Vadata-Papale, Bertol- 
ini, Cesca, Marselli, Garofalo, Rabbeno, Vaccaro, and many others. 
Among these authors Prof. Achille Loria deserves particular 
mention. In 1886 he published a valuable work on the Teoria 
Economica della Costitusione Politica, which was republished in 
1893 in France under the more comprehensive title of Teoria 
Economica della Costituzione Sociale. Loria endeavored to show 
that economic phenomena dominate all other social phenomena. 
It is the same theory of the superiority of the economic factor 
accepted by Carl Marx and socialists in general. This theory, 
however, is also accepted by some authors not socialists as, for 
instance, Roscher, whose splendid work on the ‘‘ Economic Inter- 
pretation of History” is well known. In Italy it is accepted by 
Johanni, by Nitti and by Fiamingo. Assuming the truth of this 
theory, Loria attempts to show the utility, even the necessity of 
founding a sociology based on political economy. 
F. S. Nitti is well known by his critical exposition of Catholic 
Socialism, and by a volume on the social problem of population. 
* Enrico Ferri, Za Sociologia Criminale, Turin, ed. 1892, p. 49. 
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In the latter work Nitti, in spite of himself, is simply a follower 
of Spencer; nevertheless he shows a large bibliographical 
knowledge. Nitti has also written many other works on sociology 
of less importance than those mentioned. Moreover Professor 
Scilio Vanni published in 1888 a little volume entitled Prime linese 
di un programma critico di sociologia, in which he summed up very 
clearly the various tendencies of modern sociology. As is well 
known, the great conflict is between the absorptive system of 
Comte and the hierarchic system of John Stuart Mill. Mill 
desired the coexistence of sociology and the special social 
sciences. Sociology, according to him, should be the syn- 
thetic, philosophic and comprehensive social science of the 
special social sciences. The latter should gather the first 
material, and to them also belongs the first codrdination and 
generalization of social facts. If we may represent social life by 
a diamond with many facets, these special social sciences exam- 
ine and study each a single facet, while sociology comprehends 
all sides in its view, that is, it is comprehensive. In other 
words, Mill expected sociology to illustrate the social organism 
in its complexity, leaving to the special social sciences the task 
of studying the single aspects and particular functions in the 
characteristics which distinguish them, and in the ‘special laws 
which control them. The relation between sociology and the 
special social sciences is, therefore, very close, for while the 
former coérdinates, the latter furnishes the data for its general 
and synthetic elaboration. Now in the sociological system of 
Auguste Comte sociology included the special social sciences. 
He believed this absolutely necessary, basing his belief upon the 
fact that the condition of any part of the social body whatever 
has at every moment an intimate and indissoluble relation to the 
contemporaneous condition of all other parts, and that one part 
cannot be modified without affecting the others, hence the 
impossibility of a study separable into parts. 

T.G. Massaryk, who has given serious study to this problem, 
attempts to solve it by distinguishing sociology from the special 
social sciences, and by considering the former as an abstract 
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science, while the latter he calls concrete. The theories of 
Massaryk are approached by those of Braga, who separates 
sociology into abstract and concrete, although the concrete are 
for him the special social sciences. It is easy to understand that 
Massaryk and Braga, while to some extent followers of 
Comte, perceived the great complexity which the system of the 
master brought into sociology. They sought to correct it, but 
succeeded only indifferently. To sociology there remained a 
field too extensive for the possibility of an exact and particular- 
ized elaboration. 

These problems were discussed for the first time in Italy in 
the works of Vanni, who opened the way for various others, 
among whom is Dionysius Anzilotti, who wrote an important 
work on the Filosofia del diritto e la Sociologia. Anzilotti dis- 
cusses the respective values of the system of Mill and that of 
Auguste Comte. He shows a profound acquaintance with the 
French, English and German scientific movements, and con- 
cludes like Vanni by embracing, with some slight modifications, 
the system of Mill. This, I understand, is the system accepted 
by Small and Giddings. 

The science of law is different from all the other special 
social sciences in this, that it has certain general problems which 
need particular study before they can be subjected to a general 
and sociological synthesis. Hence it is that this discipline 
which occupies itself with the more general juridical questions 
belongs, with respect to sociology, to the group of juridical 
sciences, but with respect to the latter assumes a superiority 
greater than that accustomed to be met with in the special social 
sciences. But juridical philosophy distinguishes itself from soci- 
ology, not only by the degree of the complexity of the object 
studied, but also by the nature of that object, and by the ele- 
ments which concur to form it. To the philosophy of law, as a 
derivative science, belongs the inseparable necessity of gathering 
its data, as well from the sciences which study man, as from 
those which study society. Any one-sided study which could 
never give a just and complete acquaintance with the factors 
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which determine the genesis, the nature and the functions of law 
would be vicious. And this is the important, though old, prob- 
lem of the philosophy of law. Ratto has recently written a work 
entitled Sociologia e Filosofia del diritto, but this writer, who does not 
fail to display much critical acumen, withdraws himself com- 
pletely from the tendencies of Vanni and Anzilotti. Ratto 
would have a juridical sociology, just as there is already a crim- 
inal sociology, and he would have, also, an economic sociology, 
etc. In short, by his theory, we reach a denial of sociology. 

According to these authors sociology transforms itself into a 
simple method applicable to the sciences already existing. The 
words of Ferri, already quoted, reflect very well this false con- 
ception. John Stuart Mill has called the word “sociology” a 
convenient barbarism, but according to this conception it 
becomes a useless barbarism. This view of sociology is held, 
however, by Vadata-Papale and by Colajanni. 

Prof. Arturaro, of the University of Genoa, has published a 
valuable work entitled da Sociologia e le Scienze Sociale. It is a 
brilliant work, but Arturaro is a professor of philosophy, and for 
this reason is led to conceive the new science in a manner too 
abstract. In many respects a follower of Comte, he, too, winds 
up by affirming the absorption of the special social sciences into 
sociology. In this sense Sergi, Morselli and some others in Italy 
are also followers of Comte. 

Another writer well known in the field of sociological studies 
is Angelo Majorana. He has published various works on soci- 
ological subjects, and even a volume on “The First Principles of 
Sociology.”” Majorana, in regard to the relation between soci- 
ology and the special social sciences, accepts the system of Mill, 
and in regard to the ethico-juridical system he follows in the 
footsteps of the school of Vico and Romagnosi as modified by 
the latest advances of science. Almost all Italian sociologists 
follow this eclectic system, that is, the theories of Vico and of 
Romagnosi, modified somewhat by the evolutionism of Spencer, 
and by the theories of Gehring, etc. On the other hand, M. A. 
Vaccaro may be called a true follower of Gumplowicz, whose 
theories are followed to some extent by Morasso, known for the 
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most part by works of no great importance, more biblographical 
than critical. 

The sociological system of Gabriel Tarde does not find many 
followers in Italy. Sighele varies from it somewhat, but Tosti, 
favorably known by his articles on the psychology of the 
insane, is a warm disciple of his. 

The works of Roberty, of De Greef, and especially of Novi- 
cow are favorably known in Italy, but it cannot be said that 
these authors have any true followers. As to their conception 
of sociology, it may be said of both Roberty and de Greef that 
they are faithful followers of the system of Comte." 

Professor Simon N. Patton has published a paper entitled : 
The Failure of Biologic Sociology. 1 have read this essay 
attentively, and it seems to me that the author has not taken 
into account many of the latest discoveries in biology and soci- 
ology, which are worthy of the greatest attention. 

Comte, who in spite of the criticisms of his sociological sys- 
tem remains the father of sociology, has written: ‘The neces- 
sity of taking the ensemble of biology as the point of departure 
for sociology is evident. The subordination of social 
science to biology is so incontestable that no one any longer 
dares to dispute it.” This principle, always with due limita- 
tions, inspires the theories of Espinas, of Perrier, of Fouillée, of 
Schaffle, of Lilienfeld, of Sergi, etc., the three latter of whom 
have pushed the conclusion of this principle a little too far. 
Novicow himself, even on the first page of his splendid work, 
Les luttes entre soctétés humaines et leur phases successives, writes : 
“All that is not based on the natural sciences is founded upon 
the sand. We have thought it necessary, therefore, to base our 
conclusions upon the contributions of chemistry and biology.” 
On the other hand, Spencer departs entirely from this concep- 
tion. But to Spencer there is wanting a profound historical 
culture. Letourneau was perfectly right, therefore, when he 
wrote: “The sociology of Herbert Spencer, principally ethno- 
graphic, has deceived the public because it expected something 
better from an author with one of the broadest, most ingenious 


*Consult my little book on Le Leggi sociologiche, Florence, 1893. 
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and most richly endowed minds of our time,”* As Braga well 
says, he does not treat of sociology, but simply of folk-lore. 
But Letourneau, who points out other people’s errors, can- 
not free himself from them and correct them. He _ has 
only tried, as he says, to write a single chapter of sociology, 
that is, the ethnographic. In writing thus he falls into open 
contradiction with what he says on a preceding page, where he 
says that ethnography is itself a science, independent of sociol- 
ogy, with which it has simply certain relations in so far as it 
furnishes the materials for the general synthesis of sociology.” 
This confusion of sociology with ethnography was made also 
by Bastian, who, Gumplowicz maintains, is superior to Her- 
bert Spencer himself. Gumplowicz also falls into the same 
confusion, indirectly at least, by putting as he does among soci- 
ologists the ethnographers, Waitz, Gerlaud, Perty, Peschel, and 
the anthropologists Tyler and Gaspari. It is not strange, then, 
to find an Italian sociologist falling into the same error, and 
ending by asserting that sociology is ethnography. This is 
indeed the position of Professor Enrico Morselli, favorably 
known in Italy by his works, sociological, biological and anthro- 
pological, and who is a faithful follower of Spencer. 

When Spencer defined sociology as “the science of society,” 
he in reality left the science without a definition. It is not 
enough that he attempts to justify this definition by adding, 
“No other name sufficiently comprehensive exists,” because as 
_a matter of fact he is never careful to say just what he means 
by “society.” His definition, in itself generic, becomes more 
so by his use of a term with a very elastic signification. In 
reality he makes a great mistake by neglecting a question of 
capital importance to sociology, that is, the evolution of social 
phenomena themselves. 

Human society rests upon an individual basis. It is formed 
and transformed in correspondence with a utility strictly individ- 


* LETOURNEAU, La Sociologie, ed. 1892. 


2 “T] faut en effet que la sociologie repose sur les données empruntés 4 bien des 
sciences ; 4 l’histoire naturelle, 4 l’anthropologie, 4 l’ethnographie, 4 la demographie, 
4 la pedagogie, a l’&tude, des climats, 4 l’economie politique, 4 lhistoire, etc., of. ett. 
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If society should become useless to individuals it could not 
exist. It is necessary, therefore to inquire by what individual laws, 
biological and anthropological, the individual has been brought 
to form society, and to bring about all the successive transfor- 
mations it has undergone, principally by the various adaptations 
of the individual to his natural environment. Now, while it is 
true that the method of sociology is biological, it must be said 
that Spencer has not defined what he means by sociology. And 
in reality it may be said that sociology is not yet supplied with a 
true and proper definition." 

Now, it may not be possible to give a definition without first 
forming a method of investigation. The fact remains, however, 
of the scientific inefficiency of the historical method taken alone.’ 
To say nothing of the errors in which the German school which 
proposed it is involved, confined as it is to the study of historic 
humanity, it does not investigate prehistoric humanity; and 
moreover, if it has the merit of showing the instability of social 
phenomena, it must necessarily be supplemented by history, and 
by ethnography, which we may call contemporaneous history. 
This is precisely the scientific tendency which, owing to the 
example of Anguilli and Vanni, is more and more manifesting 
itself in Italy.3 PROFESSOR G. FIAMINGO, 

: Editor of the Rivista di Sociologia, Rome. 

Translated from the Italian by I. W. Howerth. 
* In this connection the article of PRoFEssor H. H. Powers, 7erminology and the 
Sociological Conference, published in Philadelphia, 1893, may be consulted with profit. 

2G. FIAMINGO, Saggio de pre-sociologia, Catania, 1894; also Jnsuficienza del met- 
odo storico nella sociologia moderna, Milan, 1894. 

3In Italy sociology is not yet recognized by the state as an official branch of 
instruction. Free courses are offered, however, by Professor Vanni in the University of 
Parma, by Professor Arturaro in that of Genoa, by Professor Majorana in that of Catania, 
and by Professor Cesca in that of Messina. In 1893 Professor G. Fiamingo, assisted by 
Professors Vadata-Papale, of the University of Catania, and Virgilii, of the University of 
Sienna, began to publish the Rivista di Sociologia. It is the second sociological review in 
order of time after Za Revue Internationale de Sociologie in Paris. During the present 
year there have been the following changes in the management of this review : Professor 
Vadata-Papale, being entirely occupied in original scientific research, abandoned its 
direction and was succeeded by Professors Sergi and Tangorra, of the University of 


Rome. This review, published monthly, contains about 80 large pages and numbers 
among its contributors the most illustrious sociologists, both Italian and foreign. 
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THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 


EVERYTHING seeks to be other than what it is. The store 
strives for the center of the earth, and the earth itself is ever 
seeking new positions. The river flows to the sea, and the sea 
ebbs and flows to lunar influences. Ata glance out upon the 
world all things appear fixed, but a little reflection shows that 
we live in a seeking, searching, surging world. Nothing rests 
behind the limitations imposed upon it. A thing is what it is 
because it has in it a principle which tends to make that thing 
other than what it is. As the magnet so everything exists in and 
through polarity,—in a tension between the present manifesta- 
tion of the thing and the potency which destroys the present 
for a new realization. 

Man is the most intensified form of this polarity. He is a 
“restless, seething, stormy sea.” It is utterly impossible for him 
to rest content in any condition of life. Carlyle says that all 
the ministers and confectioners and upholsterers of Europe can- 
not make one bootblack happy. Sure enough, for the bootblack 
is alive, and the law of life is that another condition of life be 
perpetually sought. The Prince of Abyssinia could not rest con- 
tent in the Happy Valley, although the king supplied every wish 
of the heart as soon as it could be known. The Prince tunneled 
out into the boundless world without, as everyone must tunnel 
out of every present self into the infinite self which lies beyond. 

But while the mountain strives upward, and the clod ‘feels 
a stir of might,” and in the dragon fly an “inner impulse rends 
the veil of the old husk,” we have so far only the blind urgency 
for better things. In man the infinite striving becomes a con- 
scious process. He recognizes the duality in his nature, and 
projects his ideal, potential self as the guide, motive and law of 
life. With the immature there may be only a vague longing 
“for a good comprehended not,” but man, as a rational being, 
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may lay hold upon the other self, and further its interests by his 
own plan and purpose. 

In its broadest aspect the tension between the ideal and the 
real is the fundamental fact of all subjects of study, espe- 
cially those dealing with mind and life. Logic rests on the 
tension of life as manifested in the form of the judgment, which 
tension the syllogism is to release and satisfy. Language finds 
its explanation in the same fact. A verb is the expression of the 
tension between the real and ideal in the life of thought, and all 
other parts of speech have to do with the poles of the tension. 
Ethics has reference to that quality of the tension which gives 
victory to the ideal.over the real; and zsthetics deals with such 
victory as achieved. History records progress in the achieve- 
ment of ideals, and literature sets up the ideal in advance of 
achievement. Thus whether man thinks about the world or acts 
in it, his fundamental category of thought and life is the ten- 
sion between the real and the ideal; between the actual and the 
potential; between the fixed and the changing; between the 
finite and the infinite. However much the realist may insist on 
keeping the feet on the firm earth of facts, he betrays a con- 
sciousness ‘of a deeper truth, namely, some ideal condition of 
things to be reached by his insistence; and however much the 
idealist may be inspired by bright visions of a better world, he 
must yet keep hjs standing ground in the present, real world. 
Neither the realist nor the idealist can think and plan and pur- 
pose except by the reaction of the ideal upon the real. Unat- 
tainable ideals may be the discouragement of life, yet none can 
live and act except under the law which they impose. There is 
no thought and life except in and through the tension between 
the ideal and the real. Sociology and pedagogy exhibit man in 
conscious tension with himself,—in conscious effort for self- 
realization. Self-realization, and not self-preservation, is the 
highest law of life; and sociology and pedagogy are both spe- 
cific manifestations of that law. These two subjects, taken in 
their fullest sense, constitute the theory and art of self-control 
to the end of a more perfect life in the individual. All other 
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subjects show man in action under this law of self-realization 
through self-activity, but these two subjects are based on a direct 
consciousness of the law, and are phases of man’s direct and 
conscious effort to a higher life. 

These subjects are alike, then,in that both deal with a con- 
scious striving to the same end. Sociological and pedagogical 
ideals are the same, and it is alike the duty of both to reveal 
to man his ideal possibilities, and to stimulate to them as the 
goal of his ambition. And now let it be noted that these sub- 
jects are alike not only in the end set up, but in the funda- 
mental conception of the means used. While man moves to 
self-realitation under the sway of ideals, he does so by unity 
with the thought and spirit of the world objective to himself. 
Man is educated through his environment, for this environment is 
his other, his unrealized, self. While the tension of life is 
between the real and the ideal self, when interpreted it means 
the tension between the present self and the world lying beyond 
the present self, for the ideal self is the life and truth of the 
world not yet brought into the experience of the present self. 
The present self and the objective world are the two organic 
elements of the true self. The hand is not a hand except in 
and through vital unity with the body. There is no such thing 
as a hand in itself, and no such thing as this self without another 
self. All that is subjective in the individual he strives to make 
objective, and all that is objective he strives to make subjective. 
Both sociology and pedagogy are based on the distinct recogni- 
tion of this organic unity of consciousness—on this form of the 
life tension. Both consider the individual in process of develop- 
ment through his environment. But in this we come upon a 
difference. 

Pedagogy considers how man is developed through his total 
environment of man and nature, while sociology considers only 
the relation of the individual to his social environment. While 
pedagogy is based on the relation of the individual to his 
objective and universal self, sociology is based on the relation 
of the individual to the institutions of society as the projected 
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realization of the self. Sociology has to consider the adjust- 
ment of the tension between man’s social environment and his 
individual welfare. All the shiftings, surgings, and upheavals of 
society arise from the strained relations between the individual 
and the social organization through which the individual attempts 
to realize his life. Sociology seizes at once upon social organ- 
ization as a means of personal development. The ultimate social 
standard is found in the individual; social organization must 
always be considered as a means of self-realization. Sociology 
thus furnishes a means which pedagogy must recognize, while 
pedagogy furnishes to sociology the laws of individual develop- 
ment by which sociology must regulate itself. It thus appears 
that pedagogy has the broader field, in that it considers man in 
relation to his whole environment, but on the other hand it must 
be observed that sociology takes into account all instrumental- 
ities of education as a part and function of the social structure. 
Hence the distinction is not in the breadth of subject-matter, but 
in the point of emphasis. While pedagogy considers how the 
individual lives in and through the entire thought and life of his 
environment, sociology considers the best organization of social 
agencies to further the foregoing life process. On the one 
hand sociology seeks the best social structure through which 
pedagogic theories may realize themselves, and on the other it 
investigates one realm of the environment through which the 
individual is educated. In fact, as W. T. Harris has said, “The 
evolution of civilization is the key to education in all its varie- 
ties and phases, as found in family, civil society, state and 
church, as well as school.” 

The foregoing suggests a more immediate connection between 
the two subjects, in the fact that sociology deals with the subjec- 
tive side of the individual as externalized in institutions —with 
the objective pyschology of the individual which is the substantial 
foundation to the subject of pedagogy. Man projects the many 
sides of his life into the form of institutions in order to a more 
varied and complete living. For instance, man has the desire 
and the capacity to protect himself from his fellow man, but in 
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order to realize this end to himself more fully he deputizes such 
inherent function to a police force. He has the desire and the 
capacity to care for his body and preserve his health, but skill 
comes back to him multiplied many times through the form of 
medical institutions. Man has the desire and the capacity to 
preach to himself of divine things, but this function he exercises 
more effectively through the institution of the ministry. Man 
can teach himself, can be pupil to himself as teacher ; if this were 
not so, he could not be pupil to another teacher. If the school 
were not already in the pupil as teacher and taught there could 
be no such external institution as the school. Through this form 
of the externalized self the individual receives more efficient 
instruction than by direct self-instruction. Thus all institutions 
are but the externalized self of the individual,—his psychology 
made manifest and tangible. Through institutional life the indi- 
vidual can transmute his own specialized form of activity into the 
most skillful physician, lawyer, pilot, merchant, minister, etc. 
All sides of the life of the individual administer unto themselves 
by interchange of functions with others through the form of 
institutional life. Through institutions the individual is elevated 
into the life of the species. Now sociology deals with this infi- 
nitely manifold externalized form of the individual, as the true 
means of self-realization. Such is its contribution to pedagogy. 
The teacher must know the process of individual development, 
—must know the varied interests and many-sidedness of his life, 
and to this end he may find most efficient service in sociology, 

Finally pedagogy has to do not only with the process of 
education in itself considered, but also with the school as an 
institution through which education is realized. The school has 
not only its sociological setting with other institutions, but its 
organization and management are controlled by the same laws as 
other institutions. Sociology in revealing univeral laws of social 
control makes a direct contribution to pedagogy on the side of 
school organization and management. In all cases the funda- 
mental law requires that the pupil see the institution as his own 
true nature objectified—as himself externalized, and render 
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obedience to it as to his own true self. Such is the ethics which 
all institutional life enforces. Without institutional life there 
would be little or no leverage for ethical training. Sociology 
must expound, and pedagogy must recognize, institutional life 
as requiring the highest exercise of the ethical faculty of the 
individual. School management must recognize that the school 
virtues are exactly the social virtues. The integrity of the 
school and the society depend upon precisely the same unifying 
virtues which, named in the order of development, are politeness, 
truth, fullness, order, industry, justice and altruism, all of which 
return to the individual as personal virtues culminating in the 
virtue of virtues,—rational freedom. Pedagogy must consider 
the school as an institution based in the foregoing virtues, and 
which, properly managed, cultivates the same as private virtues 
in the individual. To all of which sociology gives the universal 
ground and explanation. 

As a pedagogical discipline, apart from any direct connec- 
tion, the study of sociology is of the greatest value. In grasp- 
ing the marvelously complex whole of society into organic unity 
one has training in a most valuable pedagogical conception, 
namely, that the world which forms the individual’s environment, 
while infinitely varied, is a closely integrated unity. If the 
primary conception of pedagogy is that of unity of the indi- 
vidual with his environment, the secondary conception is that of 
unity of the environment. The individual unifies himself w:th 
his environment by grasping that environment as diversity in 
unity. The heart of all method in education is that movement 
of mind which universalizes the individual object and individual- 
izes the universe of objects. To such a mode of thought no 
study is a better discipline than that of sociology. In this study 
the student feels sure that there is unity; he cannot assume 
otherwise, but his whole stress of thought must constantly be 
put on finding the unity in the bewildering complexity of social 
phenomena. 

ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. II. 
SOCIETY. 


To spEAK of Jesus as anticipating a regenerate society may 
appear to some as savoring of literalism and to others as a mere 
modernizing of the simple records of the gospels. Both objec- 
tions would not be altogether without foundation. There is 
constant danger that, in the attempt to restate the teachings of 
Jesus in the terms of today’s thought, exposition shall wait too 
subserviently upon desire. The first century, albeit surprisingly 
like the nineteenth, was nevertheless not the nineteenth, and 
Jesus the Jew was not a product of Greek syllogisms and German 
hypotheses. Nevertheless, were one to come to the words of 
Jesus unbiased by traditional interpretations, the impression would 
be inevitable that the goal of his efforts was the establishment of 
an ideal society quite as much as the production of an ideal 
individual. At any rate so his audiences thought.*. They some- 
times sought to make him a leader of a revolution; sometimes 
they endeavored to preémpt the chief offices in the future state. 
At one time they hailed him as the successor of David and 
carried him in triumph to the temple; while in the hopes of his 
followers the chief significance of his return from the tomb and 
his newly revealed life lay again in the possibility of revolution 
and the reéstablishment of a puissant Hebrew kingdom. 

That Jesus did not yield more completely to some of the 
efforts made by his hearers to hurry the realization of these 
hopes is less a testimony to their misunderstanding than to his 
own sagacity. And even if one does not choose to lay much 

"John 6:15; Matt. 20:21; Mark 11:10; Acts1:6. In this connection the 
charge brought against Jesus before Pilate (Luke 23 : 2-5) as well as the famous con- 
versation of John 18 : 33-38 deserve consideration. BEYSCHLAG (Neutestamentliche 
Theologie, 1, 155) in this connection has a couple of pregnant sentences as a sort of 
introduction to his study of the church. 
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stress upon these early guesses at the thought of Jesus, is it 
altogether without significance that he so uniformly speaks of 
himseif as the Son of Man? 

But we are not left to conjecture or @ priori argument. 
Jesus himself has chosen as his term for the highest good '—or 
at least for one of the prerequisites of its attainment — one that in 
itself suggests social relations—the kingdom of God.z No other 
term—unless it be Son of Man—is so characteristic of Jesus; 
none is more certainly his. Early Christianity, it is true, soon dis- 
placed it with the more concrete term church, and later Christian- 
ity has not hesitated to confound the two; but with Jesus there 
was neither the substitution nor the confusion. Throughout 
the gospel sources whether of the synoptic or the Johannine 
cycle, the usage is constant. The kingdom is the goal of effort, 
the reward of persecution, and the abode of blessedness. 

If any weight is to be given to the teachings of Jesus, it is 
imperative that the meaning of this term as he used it should be 
accurately gauged, and it is characteristic of the new school of 
biblico-theological writers like Weiss, Wendt, Beyschlag, and 
Bruce, that, with its mastering desire for the purely objective pres- 
entation of New Testament teachings, it should especially seek to 
discover and expound the “mysteries of the kingdom” as the 
center of all essentially Christian doctrine. The effect of such 
exposition has been felt almost as much in the realm of dogmat- 
ics and apologetics as in that of biblical theology, but as much 
as in either within the circle of earnest searchers for a philan- 
thropy and politics that shail be at once scientific and Christian.3 

* For a justification of this term see Matt. 13: 44, 45. See also IssEL, Die Lehre 
vom Reiche Gottes im Neuen Testament, p. 52 sg. 

2Or kingdom of Heaven. For present purposes the distinction between the two 


terms is unessential. The content of each is the same, although there are doubtless 
subjective if not critical grounds for the use of each in different accounts. See WENDT, 
Teaching of Jesus, 1., 370 n. 

3“ No one can read attentively many modern theological works without observing 
that the kingdom of God occupies a much more prominent place in them than it has 
in the writings of formertimes. This is partly due to the fact that scholars of the present 
day are more careful to preserve the genuine historical ideas of other ages and peoples 
instead cf casting them into the forms or moulds of later thought... . . 
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I. 


If investigation in regard to Christ’s conception of the indi- 
vidual’s ideal state was hampered by the scarcity of data, the 
difficulties in the present case result from their abiindance.’ In 
one way this is extremely fortunate. Jesus never formally 
defines the term, and we are left to the discovery of that which 
is common in its usage. Naturally the investigator congratu- 
lates himself that the scope of his search is large. Yet the 
wealth of material is not without its drawbacks. A term thus fre- 
quently used of necessity will express at various times and in 
different connections different shades of thought. To discover 
the substance that lies behind this varying usage and is common 
to it all is no small task. 

1. It is easy to discover that Jesus does not mean a merely 
political kingdom, or theocratic state. It is as easy for political 
enthusiasts today as it was in his own time to mistake here.* 
There are some of Christ’s statements that will bear a political 
interpretation, but they will also and indeed more naturally sup- 
port another. Here, as always in dealing with language not con- 
taining formal definitions, it is necessary to canvass the entire 
field before recording decisions. He is indeed a singular exegete 
who discovers in either the early or the later language of Jesus 
anything that savors only of revolution or constitutional propa- 
merely an old Jewish form of thought, which it is useful to study for the elucidation 
of the biblical literature it is regarded by many as the most natural and ade- 
quate conception that we can take to guide us in forming a system of Christian the- 
ology. Further this notion of the kingdom of God has not merely a speculative but a 
practical bearing ; it is an idea that craves to be realized in fact, or rather, it is not 
merely an idea but a great reality, which has not yet fully attained its perfection, but 
in the perfecting of which men’s help and labor may and should be employed.”— 


CANDLISH, The Kingdom of God, p. 2-3. These words are even truer today than 
when written eleven years ago. 


* There are 106 passages in the gospels that contain references to the kingdom; 
50 occur in Matthew, 15 in Mark, 38 in Luke, 3 in John. Many of these, however, 
are parailel. ‘ 

2As do some of the Christian socialists. See for a brief account, the article on 


Christian Socialism in the first number of this JouRNAL. WENDT, 7eaching of Jesus, 
1., p. 364 sg., has an admirable critique of this view. 
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ganda. The progress made by Jesus in the exposition of his 
mission does not consist in the erection of an eschatology out of 
the ruins of political hopes. At the beginning of his career he 
refuses the tempting suggestion to become a new Cesar ;* later 
his disciples are warned against ‘the leaven of the Pharisees and 
of Herod” *—that is of an overweening political ambition; he 
flees from those who would force him into politics,3 and the 
Roman Pilate has no difficulty during the last hours of Jesus in 
convincing himself that in his prisoner he has the opposite of 
Barabbas the revolutionist.* 

2. Nor does Jesus use the term kingdom of God as figure of 
speech merely to indicate a perfect method of life for the indi- 
vidual. While of course it was not without ethical content, the 
term is not a mere synonym for personal holiness or righteous- 
ness. Indeed there is but one saying of Jesus® that in any way 
lends support to the view that he thought of the kingdom as a 
subjective state of the individual, and even that can hardly be 
used as a basis upon which to build an individualistic system of 
self-culture. It is true that Jesus repudiates any grossly mate- 
rialistic conception of his kingdom. It is not to be achieved by 
the ordinary means of world-rulers.? It certainly is not to be 
established by the sword.’ Properly defined it is spiritual. But 
men are its members, entering into it, or if unworthy, rejected 

* Matt. 4 :8-10; Luke 4: 5-8. 

2 Mark 8:15; cf Mark 10: 42. 

3John 6:15. 

4John 18 : 33-38. 

sSee To.stol, Zhe Kingdom of God is within You. 

6 Luke 17 : 20, 21, where it is very likely judging from the context that the expression 
évrds dudy is used as rhetorically equivalent to év uéoy dudy. With either interpreta- 
tion it need not of necessity refer to a subjective appropriation of the kingdom. Jesus 
would hardly have credited his opponents with the possession of the kingdom of God— 
especially as we know he more than once charges them with the opposite (John 8 : 44). 
Taken in a collective sense the words are very natural: The kingdom was in the 
midst of them in the persons of Jesus and his disciples. 

7 Matt. 4:8; cf Matt, 11:12, 
8John 18 : 36. 
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and cast out from it. In the thought of Jesus it is a kingdom, 
not a congeries of kingdoms as numerous as there are God-fear- 
ing men. If Paul in one instance’ seems to speak as if it were 
a discipline,—“ not eating and drinking, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’’— it is because his readers can 
be trusted to recognize the boldness of the metonymy. Jesus 
never so speaks. With him ethical teachings are expressed 
explicity and literally by such terms as “perfect,” * “ righteous- 
ness,”3 and the like. In one case he is reported as making 
righteousness and the kingdom as coédrdinate goods.4 But we 
do not find in his words taken altogether justification for the 
closely allied conception that “the kingdom is the rational idea 
of the chief good”’s which “can by no means be identified with 
the universal moral society which is being developed in the 
world.”® While there is in these words a gratifying recognition 
of the supreme position accorded by Jesus to the kingdom, and 
while such a view emphasizes what is certainly a dominant teach- 
ing of his, namely, that the highest good consists in entering 
the kingdom, that is gaining salvation, it is as certainly doing 
violence to some of the analogies that furnish much of the con- 
tent of its definition when the kingdom is made altogether supra- 
mundane. ‘Many cf the figures and words employed by Jesus? 
in speaking of this “Highest Good” show that he regarded it 
as by no means merely that super-sensuous, super-rational postu- 
late of morality “which has the kingdom of moral righteousness 
on earth as its intra-mundane correlative.” * 

*Rom. 14; 17. 

2 Matt. 5:48, 19:21. 

3 Matt. 3:15; 5:6, 10; cf John 16:8, Io. 

4 Matt. 6:33. 

SKAFTAN, Zhe Truth of Christianity, I1., 377. 

Karta, II., 379. See also his Wesen der Christlichen Religion, 2d ed., p. 236 sg. 
J. Weiss (Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, p. 64), deals rather summarily with 
Kaftan’s views. 

7 See for instance Matt. 13 : 38 sg. and below. 

® IL, 366. 
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It is doubtless true that, with Jesus, the term filled the same 
office as some rational postulate that is the dominant conception 
of any modern philosophy. But the identification of the con- 
tent of the two dominant thoughts is dangerous. It is one thing 
to appreciate the exact position of Jesus, and it is quite another 
to translate it into the terms of one’s own philosophy. The first 
step is one of interpretation, and must always condition the 
second. The chief criticism of this appropriation of the kingdom 
as the capstone of a philosophy is the same that must be passed 
upon so much of the work of the theologian— it is attractive, it 
is doubtless in the main true, but it is not the thought of Jesus. 
With him the kingdom was not a subjective but a concrete, 
objective reality: one that could be expected and enjoyed, if not 
here and now, at any rate in another world and age. 

3. When thus we have rejected as incomplete these two 
conceptions, the one the gift of economic and the other of philo- 
sophical zeal for Christian truth, we have to deal with a very 
simple alternative. Did Jesus think of this concrete, objective 
kingdom of God as an eschatological or as a present reality? 
Was it, with him, to use current expressions, heaven, or was it 
society? Upon the answer given to this question will depend 
one’s conception of the kingdom as purely religious or as both 
religious and social. 

There is much that is worthy of consideration in the view 
that the use of the word by Jesus meant a Messianic millenium 
to be enjoyed by the righteous after death, or after the coming 
of a new age. On the historical side there may be urged the 
very conservative argument that Jesus ‘lived and spoke within 
the circle of eschatological ideas which Judaism had developed 
more than two hundred years before; but he controlled them, by 
giving them a new content, and forcing them into a new direc- 
tion.”* On the exegetical it may be even more forcibly argued 
that ‘the kingdom of the Messiah is the actual consummation 
of the prophetic idea of the rule of God,” and that the term 
kingdom of God and kindred expressions ‘never signify any- 

*HARNACK. AFistory of Dogma, I, 62. 
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thing else than the kingdom of the Messiah, even in those pas- 
sages where they appear to denote the (invisible) church, the 
moral kingdom of the Christian religion, and such like, or to 
express some modern abstraction of the concrete conception 
which is one given in the history." While the historical and 
exegetical spirit when once touched with the glow of religious 
feeling can say: “‘We await no kingdom of God which is to 
descend from heaven upon the earth and destroy this world; but 
we hope to be assembled with the church of Jesus Christ in the 
heavenly Baowea. In this sense can we yearn and say as did 
the ancient Christians: ‘‘Thy kingdom come.’ 

The worth of each of these grounds for holding to an 
apocalyptic and eschatological conception of the kingdom is 
considerable, but especially can one appreciate the historical 
position. Probably the recognition of the importance of the 
apocalyptic literature in the formation of the early Christian 
vocabulary, if not Christology, may yet be still further emphasized. 
And it cannot be denied that Jesus often used expressions? that, 
were they the only ones he had left, would be sufficient to 


justify the somewhat sweeping statement of Harnack* that “the 
gospel entered into the world as an apocalyptic eschatological 
message, apocalyptical and eschatological not only in its form, 
but in its contents.” But notwithstanding all this, the total 
impression made by the statements of Jesus in regard to the 
kingdom is not that of a post-mortem or post-catastrophic con- 
dition. At the outset of his preaching he announced its 


*MEYER: Commentary on Matthew, 3:2. For excellent statement of the similar 
views on Schmoller and J. Weiss, as well as the opposing views of Ritschl, see the 
mediating article of SCHNEDERMANN in Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1894, No. 7, an 
abstract of which appears in the 7hinder, January, 1895. 


*J. Weiss. Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, p. 76. 
3For instance, Luke 13:28 sg. Mark 9:1. Matt. 25:31 sg. 


4 History of Dogma, 1, 58.—In the next sentence to that quoted, however, “ apoc- 
alyptical” is given so broad a definition as to modify the force of this statement, and 
a few pages later (I, 62) the author gives what appears like a hesitating assent to the 
belief in a present kingdom. 
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approach ;* in the synagogue at Nazareth he declared the glowing 
promises of Isaiah fulfilled in the ears of his hearers ;* unbeliev- 
ing and hostile professional religious teachers were told that 
there was no longer need of straining after a glimpse of a 
distant glory, for the kingdom was among them ;3 his followers 
are congratulated on seeing that for which their ancestors had 
longed, but had not seen;* the kingdom in the person of its 
members is already the good seed in the field, that is the 
world,’ some of these members having had to struggle mightily 
in order to gain their entrance ;° and the word of the kingdom 
is described as having different results in the hearts of different 
men.? The natural force of some of these passages may be 
evaded, but it is impossible in the light of them all and of other say- 
ings of Jesus to believe that he occupied an exclusively eschato- 
logical point of view. Only onone or the other of two alternatives 
can the opposite opinion be supported: Either Jesus saw 
the impossibility of early plans for social or political revolution 
and looked to a heavenly Messianic kingdom, or such passages 
as are not clearly eschatological are to be rejected as the mis- 
taken reports and interpretations of the gospel history. So far 
as the iast possibility is concerned the contrary is quite as 
likely ; while in regard to the first suggestion, it may be urged 
that an unbiased chronology and exegesis fail to disclose any such 
change on the part of Jesus. And finally, the apparent contra- 
diction, or at least variation in the presentation of the kingdom, 
as invisible and yet seen, as future and yet present, may be 
naturally explained as indicating first, that Jesus thought of the 
kingdom as a concrete reality rather than an idea, and second, 
that this reality was not to be left as an unattainable ideal, but 
was to be progressively realized, perhaps evolved. 

The question, however, yet remains. If we are thus led to 
reject as incomplete such interpretations of this term of Jesus as 
would restrict it to politics, or character, or heaven, can we hope 
to discover an approximate definition which shall combine the 


*Mark 1:15. Luke 4:17-21. 3 Luke 17: 205g. 4Luke 10:23 
SMatt.13:24-43 ‘Matt. 11:12-15. 7 Mark 4:3 sg. Cf Matt. 13:3 sg. 
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elements of truth each can be seen to contain and yet be con- 
sonant with the general course of the thought of Jesus ?* 


II. 


By the kingdom of God Jesus meant an ideal (though pro- 
gressively approximated) social order in which the relation of men to : 
God is that of sons, and (therefore) to each other, that of brothers. 

1. The point of departure for any interpretation of the term 
must be the historical expectation of the Jews in the days of 
Jesus. What that expectation was is now pretty accurately 


* Were it desirable to take the space, it would be possible to give more fully the Hl 
exegetical process by which the above definitions are rejected and another suggested. 
It may, perhaps, not be out of place to add a few representative authorities, whose 
definitions favor the social content. The author of Zcce Homo distinctly calls the 
kingdom of God a divine society (p. 48). BRucE (Kingdom of God, p. 46) thus sum- 
marizes possible interpretations: “It signifies some form of divine dominion. 
Abstractly reviewed, it might denote the reign of the Almighty over all creation i 
through the operation of natural law ; or of the moral Governor of the world rendering 
to every man and nation according to their works; or of the God of Israel ruling over 
a chosen people, and bestowing on them power, peace and felicity as the reward of 
obedience to his divine will. Or it might mean something higher than any of these i 
things, the highest form of dominion conceivable, the advent of which is emphatically 
fit to be the burden of a Gospel, viz., the reign of divine love exercised by God in his 
grace over human hearts believing in his love, and constrained thereby to yield him 
grateful affection and devoted service.” He further quotes with approval the words 
of Keim (Jes von Nazara, p. 54): “Briefly stated, the religious heaven of Jesus 
meant the Fatherliness of God for men, the sonship of men for God, and the infinite 
spiritual good of the kingdom of heaven is Fatherhood and Sonship.” EDERSHEIM 
(Life and Times of Jesns, the Messiah, 1, 270) gives a characteristic definition of the 
term “ The rule of God, which was manifested in and through Christ is apparent in the 
church, gradually develops amidst hindrances ; is triumphant at the second coming of 
Christ ; and finally, perfected in the world to come,” STEAD (Kingdom of God, p. 69) 
regards it as the fellowship of souls, divine and human, of which the law and life are 
love, wherein the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man as both are 
embodied in Jesus the Christ, are recognized and realized.” Wess (Biblical Theology 
of the New Testament, 1, 63) does not accurately define the term as used by Jesus, 
but gives an approximate definition as follows: ‘What this kingdom of God is, is 
newhere expressly said ; the idea is regarded as one quite familiar to the people. In 
fact, no one in Israel, which was from the first to be a kingdom whose supreme Lord 
and King was Jehovah, could thereby understand anything else than a kingdom in 
which the will of God is fulfilled as perfectly upon earth as by the angels in heaven.” 
CANDLISH (Xingdom of God, p. 197) gives us what “ may be taken as a basis at least 
for an exposition of the idea; The gathering together of men, under God’s eternal 
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known.’ If all necessary allowance is made, on the one hand 
for the materialistic hopes of the masses, and on the other for 
the completed eschatology of the later Jewish writers, it will 
appear that the kingdom which was awaited was a new and 
divine Israelitish state, of which the Messiah as the repre- 
sentative of God, was to be the head ; all Jews, the members ; and 
all peoples, the subjects. Palestine was to be the seat of its 
capital, the righteousness of the Jew, the qualification of mem- 
bership. It was as intensely national as the proud spirit of a 
nation that remembered a Solomon and a Judas Maccabaeus, and 
whose Jah was the only God, could imagine and describe under 
the smart of the Idumean and the Roman. To exhaust its 
glories was not within the power of literal language, and 
apocalypse and prophecy could alone faintly foretell the glories 
of the new age and kingdom. No Jew thought of it as an 
abstract ideal. The proclamation of its approach by the 
people’s preacher, as he came in prophetic guise to the wilder- 
ness of Judea and summoned all to the washing of repentance, 
never would have so thrilled a nation had it been the ghostly 
thing announced by so many later Johns. It was as real as the 
men who sought to join it through repentance and renewed 
lives. The eternal religious influence of the Jew has lain not in 
his capacity to see the abstract in the concrete, the general 
in the specific, but in his noble genius for a rational anthropo- 
law of righteous love, by the vital power of his redeeming love in Jesus Christ, 
brought to bear upon them through the Holy Spirit.” BEyscHLAG, Meutestamentliche 
Theologie, 1, 41, declares that “the kingdom of God is wherever the will of God is 
done on earth as in Heaven; that is, where it is observed in an ideal manner. 
Accordingly . . . the kingdom is that ideal condition to which mankind and 
the world’s history shall arrive, when God according to his inmost being, as eternal 
spirit and sacred love shall be the all-filling and the all-conditioning element in the 
world.” DENNY (Studies in Theology, p. 175-6) regards the kingdom as “a separate 
society in the world, in which there is a real union of persons who are conscious that 
they have what binds them to each other and separates them (from the world; but 
there is nothing formal or institutional about it.” An even more concrete definition is 
is given by those who identify a moral community with the kingdom; ¢. g., Ritschl, 
Issel, Nitsch. 


*LUtceERt, Das Reich Gottes nach den Synoptischen Evangelien, ch. i; SCHURER, 
The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. 11., Vol. I1., p. 170 sg. 
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morphism —the sight and the proclamation of the Invisible in 
that which his senses revealed to him. And his idea of the king- 
dom of God was no sweet Greek dream of a past Golden Age, 
but an intoxicating belief in a new state, in which righteousness 
was to reign and his enemies were to bow before the Anointed 
of Jehovah. His hope for the future was for an everlasting 
Jerusalem that was to descend from Heaven, arrayed like a bride 
for her bridegroom, as free as God’s ownrealm. Even when the 
new kingdom grew more remote, and the hopelessness of a 
tranquil realization of its sway grew weak, the Jew never 
thought of it as anything but social. Its members might have 
passed through a resurrection, and have survived the fearful woes 
that ushered in its glories, but they were yet members, insepar- 
able from each other and from the Messiah. 

It was with the approaching fulfilment of this undefined 
expectation of an actual, concrete, though divine, political 
society, that Jesus began his preaching. He took the hope 
as he found it. He never needed to define it. He had 
simply to correct and elevate the immanent idea. The Christian 
kingdom is the Jewish kingdom, but transfigured and made uni- 
versal by the clarifications of Jesus. Membership in it is no 
longer to be a matter of birth. The “children of the kingdom” 
were to know that the despised Gentile might enter in before 
them. Thus it is that, although Jesus sometimes refers especi- 
ally to the dominion of God in his kingdom, he generally keeps, 
prominent the social conception. 

2. And as a new social order the kingdom of God had really 
began to be appreciable if only men would so believe. It was 
among them ;* his divine benefactions were evidence that it had 
come upon them;*? the unworthy hamlet that refused the 
entrance of its heralds was yet to know that in rejecting them it 
had rejected the object of its hopes. And the analogies with 
which this present and appreciable kingdom is described are full 
of social signification. As in its very genesis the term denoted 


* Luke 17 : 20. 2 Matt. 21: 28. 3 Luke 10-12, 
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social relations, so is it a net," a great feast,’ a family’ into each 
of which men enter and from which they may be excluded. Its 
members are seeds scattered over the field of the world; its 
enemies are the tares sown by the king’s enemy.‘ For so 
true is Jesus to the old terminology that he even reéxpresses 
with new force the conception of King Messiah. He is this king,5 
and, to use the conventional imagery of the prophets, his coming 
is to be upon the clouds of heaven.® 

3. This conclusion is confirmed by the position which the 
kingdom, as an ideal, occupies in relation to the world,’ as the 
actual social order. The world is not the demoniacal kingdom 
supposed by some scholars to have been established by Satan as 
a sort of counterpart to the Messianic, and from whose agents 
Jesus won a glorious victory. Such a view finds little foundation 
in the gospel records. Jesus does, indeed, argue pointedly that 
his deeds of kindness cannot be taken as substantiating his 
partnership with Satan—‘‘a kingdom cannot be divided against 
itself.” But, even if it were possible to make this the basis of a 
Christian demonology, it is exposed to a suspicion of semi-accom- 
modation on the part of Jesus such as does not affect his use of 
the term “world.” By this word Jesus evidently meant the 
environment within which and out of which his kingdom was to 
grow. And this environment is not merely physical, it is social. 
From it he chose his followers.’ To it, as the ultimate bounds 
of their activity, his disciples were to go, from its members to 
win still other subjects of the divine rule.2 In the midst of its 
influences his followers were to be left,” the light that should 


* Matt. 13 : 47-50. ?Luke 14:15 sg. 3 Matt. 23: 28; Luke 15: 11-32 


4 Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43. 5 Luke 22, 28 sg. 


© Matt. 26:64; Mark 13:26. These apocalyptic sayings are here used as those of 
Jesus. For a discussion of the possibly composite character of the discourses, see 


WeEnpt, Die Lehre Jesu, 1., 35 sg. 

76 xboyos. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that in the English 
version of the New Testament “world” is the translation of aljv (age) as well. The 
distinction, however, is not generally difficult to discover. 


9 Matt. 26: 13. 17:15. 


SJohn 15:19. 
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illumine it,* the salt that should preserve it.2_ In it, as in a great 
field, was to be reaped the harvest of good and bad men.3 In 
the Johannine Logos philosophy we find this conception a part of 
the very structure of the philosophy that interprets the life of 
Jesus. The world needed him as Saviour, and, because of God's 
love, received him,‘ only to hate and reject him.’ And yet he 
was its light, its life.© Gradually as the story of the defeat of 
Jesus grows darker, its opposition is more dwelt upon. The 
world lost the vision of its Saviour,’ rejoiced at his departure,® 
hated and persecuted his followers.? That which should have 
been full of a divine harmony grows discordant, the abode of 
evil. 

To all this the kingdom of Jesus stands in opposition. So far 
as this social environment is thus evil, it could not account for the 
disciples, still less for himself. Yet the contrast is helpful, for if 
the one kingdom be social, so must also be the other. Indeed, 
it is pretty clear that Jesus foresaw that his ideal society would 
be composed of members of the old. If, as it slowly grew in the 
midst of such surroundings, it was to suffer, it nevertheless was 
to be cheered by its founder’s victory and expect likewise to 
conquer *°— if not in this age, at least in the next. But its very 
conquest would be thus that of a new over an old social order. 
This is the substance of the vision in what is perhaps an early 
Christian emendation of a Jewish apocalypse, “the kingdoms of 
the world are become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ.” * 

4. It is in this contrast, also, that the general character of the 
new Christian social order is most distinctly seen. The old is evil ; 
the new is ideal. The old is under a prince who is to be judged ;* 
the new is of God. The members of the one are dominated by 
selfish ambition; those of the other are not so to be but are to 
seek greatness in service. Within one there is to be found the 

* Matt. 5 : 14. 2 Matt. 5 : 13. 3 Matt. 13 : 38. 

4John 3:16, 17: 18. 5 John3: 19. ‘John 8 : 12, 6: 26 sg. 

7 John 14:19. John 16: 20. 9John 15:19. 

John 16 : 33. ™ Rev. 11:15 ™ John 16:8. 

"3 Matt. 20: 26, 27; 23:11; Mark 9: 35; 10:43, 44; Luke 22: 26. 
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restless, anxious search for material goods ;* within the other 
food and drink and dress are to be provided by a loving Father 
as great but not the greatest needs of the trustful soul? Ina 
word: inthe old social order Jesus saw the tyranny of selfishness 
and hatred; in the new, he sees a universal reign of love —the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men. 


Ill. 


This expression the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
men is in many minds the substance of Christianity. And 
such is the case if these terms are given their proper meaning. 
But at this point we have to distinguish sharply between two 
possible conceptions of divine sonship, each of which is not 
inconsistent with Christian doctrine. (1) On the one hand 
there is the noble sentiment that holds sway in most religious 
thought today according to which all men are the sons of God 
in that they were created by him, possess moral attributes, and 
are capable, however wicked, of rising to nobility in self-sacrifice 
and devotion —in a word in that they possess simply by virtue 
of their humanity an ineradicable likeness to God. According 
to this view, God is always humanity’s loving Father, ready to 
forgive, and yearning after his lost children. (2) On the other 
hand, there is the miore intensive conception of sonship, which, 
while never denying that in a general sense men may be spoken 
of as the sons of God, and affirming strenuously the love of God 
for men, yet uses the word to express the more intimate and 
responsive relation with God enjoyed by those who are seeking 
noble ends, who are consciously seeking moral strength from 
prayer, who in a personal sense love God while seeking to keep 
his commandments, and who, through this personal contact with 
God, gain a new character, which, while possessed of the same 
powers as before, is yet fuller of the divine likeness. 

These distinctions are evidently those of terminology rather 


i} 
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1 Luke 12: 30. 
2 Luke 12: 30; Matt. 6: 31, 32. 
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than of thought. The man who especially emphasizes universal, 
racial divine sonship will be sure to admit different degrees of 
filial obedience and love; while, as already intimated, he who 
does not prefer to use thus indiscriminately the only words capa- 
ble of supreme religious content, nevertheless is most eager to 
urge at the same time God’s love for the race and the possibili- 
ties of reformation on the part of the evil man. The recogni- 
tion of this simple fact would have spared the world much 
unseemly wrangling among men who believed practically the 
same truths, but preferred to call them different names. 

Of these two uses of the same terms, which was the one 
adopted by Jesus? The second. Not that he denies that rela- 
tionship which we moderns denote as the divine paternity and 
sonship. The most casual reading of the New Testament shows 
that this conception of the Iove of God is the very core of the 
Christian teaching." Jesus was himself the living revelation of 
this love. It is not impossible, though it is by no means beyond 
question, that, in the third of the three parables interjected by 
Luke? into the main record of Christ’s teachings, he sets forth 
this love of God in the terms of fatherhood. Further, it may be 
true, as Wendt? says, that “he proceeds upon the certainty of it, 
as upon an undoubted axiom.” But even with these admis- 
sions, it seems ccrtain that Jesus, with a characteristic sense of 
that which is appropriate, reserved ever the noblest words of 
humanity for designating the noblest relations; that is, the rela- 
tions of those persons who were members of the kingdom of 
God—who, to use the Johannine expression, had been born 
anew.‘ In fact, he almost explicitly stated this to be true when 
he repudiated physical relations and made those his family who 
did the will of his father in heaven. This appears also in the 

* Matt. 6 : 31 sg. Luke, 18:14. Matt. 18:14; § : 44,48. 

*Luke 1§ : 3-32. 

3Teaching of Jesus, 1, 199. 

4John 3:3. If the other less likely, though possible, translation of A»w6ev “ from 
above ” be adopted, the expression gains in explicit reference. 

5 Matt. 12: 49, 50. Mark 3: 34, 35- Luke 8 : 21. 
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Johannine comment upon the significance of Jesus, ‘As many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the children of 
God.”* From the exactness of these statements one cannot 
help concluding that to extend the use of these terms by Jesus 
to all mankind is to confound what was in his mind a possible 
condition with that which was real only in the case of far too 
small a number. It would probably be true to his conception 
to say that as the terms son and father, in the ethical sense — 
which was the only usage he gave the terms, except to denote 
purely physical relations—are correlative, the one relationship 
cannot exist without the other.? It is not a question of abstract 
ethics that here concerns us, but of fact. And the fact of a real 
spiritual union with God, the outcome of man’s natural and 
normal powers, is called by Jesus and the earlier Christian 
writers a sonship and fatherhood. 

It may be urged that the point at issue is trivial. If Jesus 
recognizes and enforces that universal love of God for men which 
is today denoted by the expression fatherhood of God, and if, 
indeed, his application of the term is simply a question of 
terminology, why attempt any sharp discrimination? What 
does it signify if, while teaching today’s doctrine of the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God, he prefers to call only the members of 
the new society brothers one by another and sons of God? 

The answer is threefold. (1) To give to a specific term a gen- 
eral meaning is to confuse all a man’s teaching. That which is 
true of the divine paternity in the sense of Jesus, is not true of 
the divine paternity in the larger sense. Promises made to those 
who in this deeper sense pray to their father are not to be trans- 
ferred to those who will not so pray, but prefer hatred to love, 
wickedness to purity. A bad man cannot honestly desire that 
the father’s kingdom should come and that his will should 
be done on earth as in heaven. A man full of selfishness and 
licentiousness cannot seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness in firm trust that a heavenly father will provide for 


*John 1: 12. 
?See WENDT, Zeaching of Jesus, I, 191, 199. 
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his necessities. The example of a merciful heavenly father is 
hardly sufficient to move a cruel and rapacious man to deeds of 
love. (2) As a result, to extend the usage of Jesus farther 
than the limits he himself has set, is to contravene one of the 
fundamental distinctions of his teachings: the eternal distinction 
between goodness and badness. <A bad man can become a good 
man—even in his wickedness he is loved by God; but he must 

attempt to realize his nobler possibilities, he must become a good 

man before Jesus will call him a son of God. We may not our- 

selves prefer such a terminology, but if we are to represent 

Jesus we must use words as he used them—and few indeed have 

been the teachers who, by a reservation of common terms, have 

expressed more accurately an ethical distinction so fundamental. 

(3) Upon this ideal sonship is based the ideal brotherhood. 

Men are brothers through the possession of a life derived from 

the same parent. So in the new social order of Jesus, these men 
who have satisfied the deepest possibilities of their nature and 
are living in union with God—that is, are righteous—are broth- 
ers. Here again we meet with an accurate use of terms. The 
members of the kingdom alone are called brothers by Jesus. Out- 
side of those that clearly refer to physical relationship there is 
not a saying of Jesus preserved for us that does not restrict this 
most expressive term to the description of this new social rela- 
tionship, the possibility and nature of which it was the office of 
Jesus to reveal. In actual society as he saw it, fraternal relations 
were not prevalent. Men quarreled, lusted, hated, deceived, 
fought. Their very philanthrophy’ and religion? were tinged with 
selfishness. But in the new social order he sought to portray 
and inaugurate none of these things were to be. Men were to 
be perfect as their heavenly father was perfect,3 and among 
them reconciliation, purity, love, were to be the outcome of their 
consciousness of their divine brotherhood. And what is this but 
saying that the ideal society that awaits the world as a fulfil- 
ment of man’s social capacities is no mere collocation of dis- 


*Matt. 6:2. Cf Luke 14:12, sg. 
2Matt. 5: 48. 3Matt. 6:5, 16. 
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similar, repellant individuals, but a union of men similarly 
righteous, all alike possessed of a consciousness of noble possibili- 
ties, seeking the good one of another, with moral impulses spring- 
ing from their religious life—a unity whose bonds are organic 
and spiritual ? 

IV. 


Such then is in essence the ideal social order of Jesus—a 
divine brotherhood. It is necessary now to reéxamine his words 
in order to discover whether or not it has any practical bearing 
upon today’s social life. Does Jesus regard this ideal as a Utopia, 
an idealist’s heaven which is to hang forever over the world an 
unattainable dream? Or does he think of it as at least partly 
realizable in human life ? 

1. It is at once evident that Jesus does not regard this new 
social order as isolated. Some time it will embrace all the earth. 
In this particular he both follows and enlarges the idea of the 
kingdom of God as he found it. It is not therefore a school or 
brotherhood in the narrow sense of academy or monastery that 
he founded, but a social force capable of expressing itself in a 
universal society. 

2. It is also clear that the new society may be very widely 
distributed. The bond of union is not that of organization, but 
that of a common relation to the King and Father. Distance is 
therefore not an element adverse to a progressive social unity. 
Jesus himself in his own estimation is the visible expression of 
this center in which all these relations converge and unite. In 
his death he drew all men to himself... Wherever a little group 
of brethren is, there is also the Son of Man.* The parables of 
the leaven? and the seed‘ indicate at once a diffused and grow- 
ing unity. 

3. All this points to a spiritual element in the character of 
the new society. It is not to be a mere coercive aggregation of 
men; its essential element is not its form but the codrdinating 


"John 13: 32. * Matt. 18: 20. 
3 Matt. 13: 33. 4 Matt. 13: 24-31, 36-44. 
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and unifying spiritual life that is common to all. Membership 
is psychical, not external, and its blessings are also spiritual. 
The poor in spirit * are to be its members; within it the mourner 
is to be comforted ;* those hungry for righteousness are to be 
fed;3 the poor cared for,* perplexed and worrying souls 
reassured,’ the pure in heart to see God.° The Johannine con- 
ception is even more explicit. Entrance to it is dependent 
wholly upon a spiritual renewal,? and in the sonship thus 
obtained are the forces* that are to make for the complete realiza- 
tion of the specific ideals Jesus presents as the features of the 
perfect social life. In this spiritual character of the kingdom 
lies its energy and its practicability. Membership within it is 
possible for all since all are spiritual.2 It can move not merely 
in organized but in unorganized ways. It can remake public 
opinion and social conceptions. Ina word it is dynamic—a 
power as well as a condition. And this power lies within the 
new possibilities of divine sonship. 

4. In its turn this points to the possibility of a beginning and 
progressive social order here and now. Jesus in his double 
revelation of God to man and humanity to man inaugurated its 
historical life. If consciousness of sonship is possible for men, 
and moral development along both individual and social lines is 
made possible by man’s very constitution; if Jesus could speak 
of his immediate disciples as enjoying the blessings of the king- 
dom * and as brethren with Ged as their father; and if the num- 
ber of these followers was to increase numerically just as their 
virtue might deepen; the conclusion seems unavoidable that a 
“divine society” is thought of by Jesus as already within the 
world. Its spiritual elements save it from the limbo of Utopias. 
True, it is not yet complete, either intensively or extensively. 
In its social as in its individual aspect the progress of righteous- 
ness is gradual, first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 


* Matt. 5 : 3. 2 Matt. 5:4. 3 Matt. 5: 6. 
4 Matt. 6:24 sg. Matt. 6:31, 32. Matt. 5:8 
7John 3: 3. ®*jJohn 15:1, 4. Matt. 8:11. 


19 Matt. 11:11, 12; cf Luke 17:21 and Matt. 12: 28. 
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in the ear. For Jesus was no believer in a dualism either in 
heaven or on earth, and this regenerate society in the world is 
slowly to spread until like yeast in the dough, it transforms its 
entire environment. To use the noble words of an early Chris- 
tian writer, ‘‘What the soul is in the body that are Christians in 
the world.” ? 

The method and the means by which the world is thus to be 
transformed into the kingdom do notconcern us here. It is enough 
to point out the fact that the kingdom is thought of by Jesus 
as present as well as future, and that its history is an evolution. 
Each stage of the growth will be to a considerable degree deter- 
mined by the character of the men—or groups of men— with 
whom the new order has to deal. Naturally the rates of prog- 
ress will vary at different developing points. The influence of 
the old social environment will always be felt, and its elements 
will yield themselves with unequal readiness to the new ideal. 
But the process nevertheless will go on. According to Jesus 
it will be remembered,‘ men from their very constitution, if only 
that constitution be allowed its normal operations, will unite in 
some social bond. To make this social bond religious and social 
relationships moral is to bring in the new order of things. 

5. Historically speaking the stages thus involved are (1) the 
appearance of Jesus, (2) the formation of the first group of men 
whom Jesus gathered as the nucleus of future greatness, (3) the 
gradual development of other similar groups of men throughout 
the world, (4) the gradual leavening of all social environment, 
(5) the consummation of this process in the new age. 

6. What then is this consummation, this end of the age? 
Certainly not death. Jesus seldom considers the death of the 
individual. The transition between “this age” and “the com- 
ing” is between eras and societies. The glorious kingdom is to 
come after the period of growth and conflict is past. The catas- 

* Mark 4:28. * Epistle to Diognetus, chap. vi. 

3See the familiar parable of the sower, Matt. 13:3 sg.; Mark 4:3 sg. Luke 


8:5 
4See this JOURNAL, p. 182 sg. 
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trophic completion of the slow process is after the possibilities of 
that process are exhausted, and with it will begin a new and 
better age. 

It would not be safe to say that this is not to be after death. 
From some of the words of Jesus it seems as if such were the 
case. But in this connection Jesus ignores death. He never for 
a moment thinks that men cease to be men simply because they 
are dead. No more does human society. But whether before 
or after death, the realization of this ideal to which the age has 
slowly been leading the race is certain. The time of conflict 
will pass. The power of the new order will be so great that all 
opposition will have past or have been crushed. That for which 
men have prayed will appear. The kingdom will then in truth 
have come, and the will of God will be done as in heaven. 
Those who wilfully refuse to join in the society will grieve most 
miserably, their suffering being the result of their inability to 
share in the blessings of the new humanity. 

7. Although this triumphant establishment of the ideal society 
is the goal of human evolution under the impulse of the newly 
revealed religious forces, Jesus does not allow himself to weaken 
the practical operation of an attempted realization of its laws by 
any over description of its joys. In fact his concern with them is 
comparatively little. He has, for instance, much more to say 
about marriage and wealth than about heaven and hell. As may 
appear later, his descriptions of what should be special social 
relationships are never temporizing but absolute, yet the con- 
summation of the age’s progress is chiefly advanced as an 
incentive to approximate its ideal conditions in the present. In 
a word, Jesus concentrates his attention upon the period of 

development. And this is the same thing as saying that the 
nearest approach to a realization of a Christian society is to be 
found where the principles of his ideal society are most nearly 
expressed in the institutions and life of a people, where this 
divine sonship and the consequent human fraternity become 
facts, not the premises of a doctrinaire sociology. 
8. Is then this new social order, as it develops in scattered 
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groups and attempts to transfigure the world, coextensive with 
the life of the church ? 

Jesus gives no clear answer, but his position, to judge from 
the few uncertain expressions of the gospel," seems to imply that 
the church is one form of the attempt to realize the principles 
embodied in the kingdom of God. But there is not a trace of 
any belief on his part that the two would ever be coextensive. 
The new social order was to be religious ; historically, it has 
made much progress through the aid of religious organizations. 
But it is as much grander than the church as an ideal is grander 
than the actual; as much wider as social life is wider than any 
one institution ; as much more catholic as Christianity is more 
catholic than ecclesiasticism.? 


V. 


Jesus, then, thinks that an ideal society is not beyond human 
attainment, but is the natural possibility for man’s social capaci- 
ties and powers. The new social order, as a spiritual fellowship 
between men and between God and men expressing itself in social 
relations, may at once be established potentially in the midst 
of that other social order, which is based upon a disregard 
of the normal religious and social capacities of men, and which 
becomes of necessity self-destructive, and in tendency anarchis- 
tic. In his conception of this progressively realized social order 
we see that two elements are essential: (1) the divine sonship as 
seen in the moral regeneration of the individual; and (2) the 
organic union of good men typified by the family. To describe 
in some detail the extension of these principles of sonship and 
brotherhood to the various phases and institutions of social life, 
and to show in what lie the forces that aid in their incarnation, 
must be left to subsequent papers. 

SHAILER MATHEWS. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

* Matt. 16:18; 18: 17. 


? For an exceedingly well balanced discussion of this point see DENNY, Studies ia 
Theology, ch. viii. See also FAIRBAIRN, Zhe Place of Christ in Modern Theol- 
ogy, 515-519; Orr, The Christian View of God and the World, especially, 402 - 412; 
FREEMANTLE, Zhe World as the Subject of Redemption. 
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MINOR EDITORIALS. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THEOLOGY. 


Opposition to the sociological method has already come from stu- 
dents of theology, and more friction is to be expected. Much of this 
conflict comes from a misunderstanding which it is important to cor- 
rect. 

Sociology has for a part of its task the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of society. Explanation implies the tracing of the paths of 
causation in the cosmic order. The word explanation is used with 
this meaning in chemistry, physics, biology and psychology. Theology 
is also an effort of the human intellect to explain all phenomena of 
nature mind and society. But its explanations go deeper than those 
of the sciences already mentioned, and are required by a distinct intel- 
lectual want. Our rational nature asks not only for the immediate 
causes of events in the cosmic order, but also for the very ground of 
that order itself and of the forces which appear in the visible and tap- 
gible conscious world. These two forms of rational effort are not con- 
tradictory nor mutually exclusive. 

Mr. Spencer, in his chapter on “The Theological Bias,” develops 
one phase of the subject: “No one need expect, then, that the reli- 
gious consciousness will die away or will change the lines of its evolu- 
tion. Its specialities of form, once strongly marked and becoming 
less distinct during past mental progress, will continue to fade, but 
the substance of the consciousness will persist. That the object- 
matter can be replaced by another object-matter, as supposed by those 
who think the ‘Religion of Humanity’ will be the religion of the 

future, is a belief countenanced neither by induction nor by deduction. 
However dominant may become the moral sentiment erlisted on behalf 
of humanity, it can never exclude the sentiment, alone properly called 
religious, awakened by that which is behind Humanity, and behind all 
other things. .. . . No such thing as a ‘Religion of Humanity’ can 
ever do more than temporarily shut out the thought of a Power of 
which Humanity is but a small and fugitive product—a Power which 
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was in course of ever-changing manifestations before Humanity was, 
and will continue through other manifestations when Humanity has 
ceased to be. 

“To recognitions of this order the anti-theological bias is a hin- 
drance. Ignoring the truth for which religions stand, it undervalues 
religions in the past, thinks they are needless in the present, and 
expects they will leave no representatives in the future. Hence mis- 
takes in sociological reasonings.” * 

It is true that the anti-theological disposition agrees with the ultra- 
theological disposition in insisting that the two forms of explanation 
are mortal foes. Materialism leaves no room for the theological 
rationale because it identifies the phenomena with this ground. Pan- 
theism seems to involve the same confusion. Strict Positivism denies 
the possibility of knowing this ground of being, and thoroughgoing 
Agnosticism discourages attempts to formulate intelligible statements 
of its nature. 

This is not the place for a discussion as to the truth or falsehood 
of the metaphysics of Comte, Spencer or Spinoza. The various posi- 
tions are mentioned simply to indicate their relations to the exclusively 
theological mode of representing the origin and ends of events in the 
cosmic order. While the “scientific” mind rests contented with a 
complete statement of the causes which lie within the range of observed 
phenomena, the “theological” mind is prone to resent such interpre- 
tation as irreligious. But the antagonism lies rather in the false atti- 
tude of controversialists than in the essence of the problem. The 
tasks of the sciences and of metaphysics are both necessary and both 
legitimate. 

One of the evil results of antagonism is a partial and inadequate 
science, a seriously mutilated theory. The demands of the intellect 
are never fully met until the phenomenal and the philosophical expla- 
nations are made as complete and consistent as the limitations of our 
faculties admit. 

Serious practical evils arise from the confusion and antagonism of 
partial views. Men who regard each other with suspicion and jealousy 
on theoretical grounds are incapable of complete social codperation, 
and out of such disputes arise wasteful and hurtful division of the 
forces of social amelioration. 

The immense motive force of the religious organizations will be 


* The Study of Sociology, pp. 311-312. 
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admitted even by those who regard them as evanescent and illegiti- 
mate. Incalculable moral energies are generated by the emotional 
enthusiasm of religious societies. We cannot understand the social 
movements of our age without reckoning with these forces, and we 
cannot promote the helpful agencies of amelioration without enlisting 
them. 

On the other hand, these currents and torrents of religious feeling 
have great need of the precise methods, the painstaking knowledge of 
details, the exact measurement of available power, the clairvoyant 
common sense of the scientific mind. The mill streams of New 
England run to waste until they are harnessed to suitable machinery. 

It is to the interest of society at large that these two distinct but 
complementary methods of study should not be set in endless conflict. 
Sociology is not identical with theology, and has not the same intel- 
lectual task. Its scientific procedure lies entirely within the range of 
the phenomena of an observed social order. It does not profess to 
pronounce upon the metaphysical soundness of the fundamental reli- 
gious faiths: that is the function of theology. 

This does not mean that the facts of the religious life, in conscious- 
ness, conduct and institutions can be ignored by sociology. Every 
work on social science, even from an author who regards religion as a 
transitory dream of unenlightened men, must have its chapters on 
religious forces and ecclesiastical institutions. * 

Nor, in distinguishing the two fields of study, sociology and theol- 
ogy, are we suggesting that sociology is or can be a subject indifferent 
to the religious thinker or practical leader. On the contrary we most 
strenuously urge that sociology, even in its present initial stage, is the 
most immediately useful scientific instrument for the teacher of ethics 
and religion. The sociological method is already beginning to revolu- 
tionize the mode of thinking in theology, in exegesis, in church his- 
tory, in ethics, and in pulpit rhetoric. It is an effort to know the life 
of mankind in its kinship, in its widest and most essential aspects, in 

its revelations of a moral order, in its suggestions of a ground of uni- 
versal being which is essentially just and good. It has already helped 
to formulate some of the essential conditions of wise philanthropy and 
of the progressive realizations of the highest ideals yet attained by the 


best souls of the race. 
Cc. R. H. 
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